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PREFACE. 



Encouraged by the great sale of my last book, *' From Dark to 
Light," viz., twenty-five thousand within eight months, I send 
another little volume, hoping it may receive similar encouragement. 
My object is to increase the interest of the general public on 
behalf of the GUTTER CHILD. It affords me great pleasure 
to know that my last volume stirred up many to work, who had 
previously done next to nothing to SAVE THE CHILD OF THE 
STREET. 

My readers will be pleased to learn that by the profits arising 
from the sale of " Dark to Light," a Branch Home has been 
opened in Southport and furnished completely with every 
requisite for eighteen boys ; and, further, it can be sustained for 
twelve months without touching the funds of the parent institu- 
tion. In addition to this, employment has been found for many 
boys not in our homes, engaged in the sale of the books ; their 
wages have been paid out of the profits arising from the sale. 

As the profits arising from the sale of this little work are to be 

devoted to the interest of the Street Children's Mission and Boys' 

Homes, a large and quick sale is earnestly desired, 

Yours faithfully, 

ALFRED ALSOP. 

Boys' Homes, Wood Street, Deansgaie, 
Manchester, August, 1882 
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DRIVEN FROM HOME. 

^y Alfred AIsop, 




CHAPTER I. 

Charlie's home. 

T was a three-storied house. Not that 
Robert Fitzgerrald was a man of 
affluence and wealth that he could 
rent so large a house. O no ; 
though many years ago, a very 
many years, there was some pretentions to 
wealth within its walls, and there certainly 
was the gilt of aristocracy about the 
rooms. But that was in by-gone days, 
when the Irwell was clearer than it is 
now; when children played in green fields, 
where we now have the great sluices of 
immorality and fever dens of a big city. It 
was before our Town Hall raised its lofty 
tower, and its bells rung out *^ Home, sweet 
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home; there is no place like home/' that 
grand folks lived in this three-storied 
house where Robert lived. But the time 
of which we now speak, and of the house 
as it stood before the Central railway- 
cut its way through the Deansgate slums, 
was a hard time for the occupants of 
that house ; and the building, with those 
adjoining, was gradually tumbling to pieces; 
the chimney pots leaned different ways, quite 
undecided whether to fall in the court at the 
back, and bring to an end the existence of 
some miserable gutter child, whose days were 
spent in making slutch dumplings from the 
putrid sewer, or to come rolling down upon 
the pate of some aged and quarrelsome sinner 
in the long narrow street below. Long ago 
the mortar between the bricks had been 
washed out by rain, or carried to distant lands 
by winds ; the bricks were growing uneven 
and discontented with long service and weary- 
life, whilst the windows, with their supports, 
had lost all the brightness and polish of 
youth, and had succumbed to other ill-usage, 
and the abuse of frenzied mobs, who from time 
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to time would wreak their vengeance upon 
the unoffending windows, now shrouded in 
filthy rags, patched with dirty paper, or 
stuffed with decayed straw. The roof slanted 
dangerously overhead, whilst the doors 
creaked and groaned every time they were 
opened or shut, as though suffering from 
chronic rheumatic. 

The inside corresponded with the outside — 
both inmates and rooms. There were several 
families living in that three-storied house. 
On the ground floor lived a worn-out old law 
writer, whose reckless abuse of Nature's laws 
had made him both in temper and appearance 
hideous, his poor old wife 
living in constant dread of 
either being murdered or 
of her imbecile husband 
committing suicide. Often 
was he raving with de- 
lirium tremens, and his 
yells for brandy were 
terrific. The poorcreature, 
whom he had years ago 
promised at the altar to 
love and cherish, tried tiaxA. 
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to keep together her little room, and in the 
early morn, in all kinds of weather, would go 
to her work — cleaning offices — many times 
having to sit on the doorsteps of the ware- 
houses of our merchant princes until the fit 
of coughing and asthma was over. Oh, hers 
was truly a hard life, and she lived in hard 
times ! 

On the first landing of the three-storied 
house were two rooms, the front one looking 
into the street, the back room into the little 
court, in which ten houses were crowded. 
Those living in the front room were man and 
wife. H e was a son of the Green I sle ; was fond 
of whisky. The woman was equally fond of 
the "wee drop;" consequently the atmos- 
phere of that room was often impregnated 
with alcoholic odours, while a little furniture 
smashing, shrieks and groans, cursing and 
swearing, was the routine of life in that little 
room. 

The back place was in a deplorable 
state : a small table, a chair frame without 
seat, a bundle of filthy straw, composed the 
furniture of that room. The door hung on 
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one hinge, the windows out, the boarding of 
the floor was broken and cracked, whilst dirt 
was its carpet, and vermin its companions. In 
this wretched room, with its dingy coloured 
walls, lived a young woman and two children. 
The children, during the day, played, begged, 
and stole. The woman gossiped, drank, and 
cruelly ill-used the children, if they did not 
bring in enough to satisfy her thirst for drink. 
And thus the day would pass along, and night 
coming would throw her dark mantle on the 
city sorrows and woes, and on these two little 
suffering ones. Throwing their little aching 
limbs on the dirty straw, they would clasp one 
another in a weary embrace, and shivering with 
cold, faint with hunger, would cry themselves 
to sleep. Sleep on, sleep on ! ye little lambs, 
for a night of deeper shade comes along, from 
which the cruel clutch, and hard blows, of 
a drunken unfeeling mother, who ought to 
love and comfort you both, will not awake 
you. Sleep on, for the bright morn of 
sunnier lands will soon break upon your 
little wondering eyes, and your little 
hearts will not quake with fear, but quiver 
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with joy. Then, sleep on, until the soft 
strains of heaven's music waft you to that 
glory land. 

Leaving the landing, we climb another 
staircase, without banister. Arriving at the 
top stair, we find ourselves in the garret — a 
large room with a sloping roof, broken in 
many places. No furniture of any description, 
save an old sacking filled with flocks, and an 
old orange box, which answers both for table 
and chair. Here lives a ragman, his wife, a 
ragsorter, and here our hero, Charlie, was 
born. The previous occupants of this garret 
numbered nine. They had gone, and 
Charlie's father and mother took possession 
of the garret of the three-storied house. Such 
was the building, families, companions, and 
surroundings of our hero, when he first opened 
his eyes on the bare walls of that empty 
garret 
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CHAPTER II. 



Charlie's early days. 



It was a very hot July day, when Charlie 
made his appearance in the garret. The street 
was crowded with idle loungers — meddlesome 
gossips and unkempt children. The usual 
group of lads was playing ^* pitch and toss." 
The men, with half-gallon cans of beer, were 
sitting on door steps or the hot pavement, 
shuffling their cards. Amongst their number 
could be singled out many who had spent 
much of their time in jail. Some gloried in 
their crimes, and made a boast of how many 
times they had been before the "beaks,"^ and 
been in the " stone jug,"t and gone up the 
everlasting stairs.J The women, too, were 
not over choice in their language. With 
babies hanging on their arms, their conver- 
sation became disgusting, and frightful oaths 

* Magistrates. i* Jail, our BeUe Vue, 

t Treadmill. 
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were indulged in that made the timid pedes- 
trian hurry on. Pugnacious dogs snarled and 
bit the air, topunishimpertinentflies, that would 
settle on the end of their noses. It was a 




Group of LoaTers, 



wearying day; hot and sluggish — just such a 
day that one might expect to hear of some 
malignant disease, some terrible fever breaking 
out in this overcrowded neighbourhood, reek- 
ing with filth and refuse, with the attendant 
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stifling and suffocating smells. Just such a 
day when cholera makes a sudden swoop, and 
seizing its wretched victims, relentlessly 
hurries them off from life's busy stage to the 
goal from whence none return. 

Thus it was that little Charlie floated on 
the rough sea of life. Rough, because of 
the shoals, breakers, and quicksands that sur- 
rounded his little bark. Rough, because of 
the stormy imprecations which burdened 
the atmosphere. Rough, because of the 
ever ceaseless rolls of" impurity that 
almost, on the first day of his launch, 
swamped him. The whirlpool of tumultuous 
passions, in the breasts of others, had almost 
dashed the fragile boat over the gulf of time 
to the broad expanse of eternity. 

In the garret, gathered round the dirty 
flock mattress, were a number of gin-drinking 
women, some sitting, some standing, from 
whose leering looks, bleared eyes, and battered 
faces one naturally recoiled. They were 
passing coarse jokes and handing round a 
black spirit bottle. The wretched mother on 
the mattress would occasionally take of its 
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contents. The excitement rose higher and 
higher, the noise louder and louder. At 
last blows were exchanged; then in that 
garret commenced a brutal fight between 
those drinking, drunken women, and not until 
the shriek of murder was heard by the mob 
outside did anyone venture up those dangerous 
stairs. At last order was restored. The 
policeman cleared the room, smashed the 
bottle, and Charlie's mother had fallen into a 
drunken stupor, and it was a question* to 
those who saw her, whether she would ever 
rally. 

Poor Charlie ! The alcoholic wave that 
swept through* thy wretched home on thy in- 
troduction into the world had well-nigh ex- 
tinguished the flickering light of thy fragile 
life. Thy young life of but a day had almost 
been crushed by the ruthless hand of Bacchus. 
Surely a special Providence must have 
watched o'er thee, little one ! 

Some time afterwards, when the crowd had 
dispersed, and the rioters were sleeping off 
the effects of their drunken carousal, a Chris- 
tian missionary made his way into the garret. 
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The smell of spirits, the broken bottle, the 
death-like appearance of Charlie's mother, 
and the weak, whining cry of the babe, all 
told to the sad, sad heart of that man of God 
the dreadful story how very low humanity may 
sink. Charlie's father, it was mentioned, was 
a ragman ; but not always so. There was a 
time when he was not called Drunken Bob, 

the ragman, but Mr. Robert F . When 

a boy, his parents were well to do, but they 
died, before he attained his majority. A 
comfortable living was left him. Eleanor, 
his wife, was, when a girl, a lovely creature. 
They met, they loved, they married. Some 
twenty summers had passed over Eleanor's 
head. Her days and years had been joyous 
ones, both at home and in the sabbath school ; 
and when Robert and Eleanor decided to 
link their fortunes together, everyone said 
and thoi^ght it would be a happy union. But 
a dark cloud soon settled itself upon the little 
villa. The decanter, the round of pleasure, 
soon caused a marked change. The neglect 
of God's house, the gay society, brought in 
their wake unthought-of evils. Eleanor had 
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taken to quiet drinking, and often, by her 
maid, was taken to her room. Visitors calling, 
she could not be seen. Robert had become 
sullen, at times violent. The servants had 
grown careless and insolent. Tradesmen had 
grown pressing in their demands for payment 
of bills long in arrears. The first baby, little 
Bobbie, had come and gone. Little Nellie 
came too, but the world was too cold for the 
tender little flower — it withered, that it might 
bloom in a healthier clime; so Nellie 
followed Bobbie, and side by side lay brother 
and sister in their little grave, under the 
shades of an old oak tree, that grew, partly in 
the country lane, and partly in the old grave 

yard of the parish church of B . 

Then came the long threatened and inevi- 
table crash — bill of sale — bankruptcy — dis- 
grace — removal. The current of evil was too 
strong ; downward they were borne to certain 
destruction. Eleanor, lost to all sense of 
shame, had now given herself up to reckless 
drinking, quarrelling, and fighting. Robert — 
now drunken, dissolute, and dissipated Bob — 
was equally as reckless. His passionate 
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disposition and fevered brain brought him into 
endless disgrace. Time after time he was 
locked up as being drunk and incapable, 
sometimes for assault and obstruction. At 
one time he was found in the workhouse 
hospital, suffering from delirium tremens, 
another time with a broken head, through a 
street riot. Thus the current carried him on. 
Eleanor sank lower and lower, her associates 
being the very dregs and scum of society, and 
often would be found in the vaults of the gin 
palace, close by her wretched home. It 
was at the remembrance of all the past, 
and seeing the present state of things in 
that garret, that made the missionary so very 
sad at heart, for he knew their history, having 
lived within a few miles, when a lad, of their 
villa residence. He had left his country home 
for the mission field ; they — Bob and Eleanor 
— had been driven, by the force of the black 
waters by which they were surrounded, on to 
the shoals, where the missionary found them. 
He did not turn away in disgust at the sight, 
and hold up his hands in holy horror, and 
with Pharisaical strides walk away, descanting 
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upon the depravity of the human heart to the 
rest of the inmates of the three-storied house. 
No ; he was a practical missiongiry. There 
was little of the sentiment; and none of the 
namby-pamby flabby sort of religion, one sees 
so much of in these days. 

His first business was to call out for the 
poor old office cleaner from the ground floor ; 
and as the old woman came panting up the 
three flights of stairs, and holding herself to 
get breath, the man of God was breathing a 
$ilent prayer to Him who both hears and 
answers, that he might be rightly directed 
what course to take, that the lives of both 
mother and child might be saved. 

Mrs. McNaughton reached the garret. 
She was a clean body, and tried hard to do 
the right thing. Though old Scrib, her 
husband, was a constant drain upon all her 
resources, yet she had bravely struggled to 
keep afloat, and though many a wreck floated 
past her on life's ocean, she kept up. 

''Now," said the missionary to Mrs. 
McNaughton, "you must help me. Get at 
once a bowl, soap, water, and towel ; send 
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them up to me. Find Johnny Smith, 
and let him run for a hundredweight 
of coal. We must have a little fire here, 
however little. Then send Mrs, Taylor to 
sweep up this room arid to attend this poor 
woman and baby. Get a little warm milk — 
lose no time." 

Mary McNaughton hurried off, to the 
danger of precipitating herself from the top of 
the landing to the bottom. Her eyes were full 
of tears. Her heart full of sympathy in others' 
woes, she forgot her own, and she hastened 
to carry out the missionary's instructions. 
Johnny Smith, a fine robust lad, with red 
cheeks — which were quite a novelty down 
there, but his father was a thriving trades- 
man in that street, and John was well kept — 
was good-looking and a general favourite. 
Anyone in trouble, Johnny was sure to try 
and help them out some way, and would 
many a time smuggle a good portion of his 
breakfast away, that he might give it to some 
starving child. Yes, Johnny was a sunbeam 
down that long narrow street, overcrowded 
with courts and alleys— -he was the oasis of 
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the desert — the spring from the rock, and 
nobody must ever say anything against 
Johnny Smith. Johnny was found, and in 
no time was lugging away at the coal, up the 
garret stairs, humming to himself — 

"Let us gather up the sunbeams. 
Lying all around our path; 
Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff," 

when a low, weakly cry arrested his attention 
and stopped his humming. When Johnny 
reached the garret with the first lot of coal, 
the missionary, putting his hand on the boy*s 
head, said, '^ God bless you, my lad ! " 

Johnny made no answer. The baby's 
pitiful cry, the missionary's kind, impressive 
manner, had filled his young heart with 
tenderness ; and as soon as he had deposited the 
coal in one corner he hurried off to bring the 
rest, brushing away tears that hung like 
glistening diamonds on his long eyelashes. 

Mrs. Taylor by this time had come in. 
She was a very clean, tidy body, and lived in the 
opposite garret, the other side of the street, 
with her husband and a dear little baby. The 
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garret was kept so clean and orderly that 
it was a real pleasure for any to visit her. 
But she was not without her troubles. About 
once a month her husband would break out 




A CoauDon Lodging-Hotue. 

drinking. When drunk he was mad ; when 
sober, most kind and affectionate. 

" Now, Mrs. Taylor," said the missionary, 
" please do what you can whilst I am away 
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to make this room a bit decent. We must 
get this poor woman round, and save the 
baby. Do your best, and the Lord help 
you ! " With that, Mr. Samuels, the mis- 
sionary, left her, and looking in upon Mrs. 
McNaughton to see if the milk was ready — 
hurried her upstairs again to assist Mrs. 
Taylor. Telling Johnny to wait about a little 
as he might be wanted, the good man went 
away, whilst the idle loungers and loafers 
slunk inside the doorways of the wretched 
lodging-houses, some of which, notwithstand- 
ing the inspector's visit, were much over- 
crowded. 

Mr. Samuels called to see the doctor of 
that district, stated the case, and, within a 
very short time, Eleanor and little Charlie 
were under careful medical treatment. The 
garret was swept, the flock mattress 
straightened out, a few bedclothes and ia 
chair, borrowed ; so that the room, compared 
to the state it was in during the drunken 
struggle, was fairly comfortable. 

Mr. Samuels had returned with a few 
needful things, provisions, &c., which Johnny 
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Smith very gladly carried upstairs, Hear- 
ing that Eleanor was just coming round to 
consciousness, and that all was done as he had 
wished it, Mr. Samuels decided not to see 
her until next day, fearing the excitement 
of seeing him might prove fatal. 

Where was Bob all this time ? 

Ah, poor fallen Bob had been drinking as 
usual, and was lying helplessly drunk in 
Deansgate on this particular day ; and just as 
the father was taken on a stretcher by the 
police into the station, little Charlie made his 
appearance in the world — the wife not know- 
ing her husband's whereabouts ; the husband 
in a drunken sleep in ^ the police cell ; and 
Charlie, the new-born babe, all unconscious 
of the misery around, and the misery awaiting 
him should the fickle flame of life keep 
lighted. 

Next morning Mr. Samuels was in the 
garret, and in a quiet manner, but with great 
earnestness, endeavoured to show the poor 
woman the certain ruin to which her excesses 
and follies would bring her. She shed many 
tears, promised amendment, but, alas, in her 
own strength only. 
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The baby was hanging by a mere thread to 
life. It was deemed prudent to have him 
christened. A minister was sent for. 

In that bare garret stood the ambassador 
for Christ, the missionary, Mrs. McNaughton, 
Mrs. Taylor, and Johnny Smith. A little 
service was held, and the '* wee mite " was 
put in the minister's arms, when in slow and 
solemn tones he said, '* Charles, I baptise 
thee, in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost." 

Charlie was startled, opened his little 
wondering eyes as the sprinkled water fell 
upon his face, and again began the low 
whining that had the previous day upset 
Johnny Smith. During the morning Mr. 
Samuels had learnt that the husband, the 
father, Drunken Bob, had been locked up the 
day before, and that morning was sent to 
Belle Vue Gaol for one month. 

Eleanor was not told, nor did she ask, as 
it was not an unusual occurrence for him to be 
away from home for days and sometimes 
weeks together. So she troubled little. 

The kind and generous considerations and 
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practical help of Mr. Samuels and neigh- 
bourly assistance had the desired effect. 
Eleanor Fitzgerrald was once more about ; 
Charlie gave promise of cheating the parish 
undertaker ; Mr. Samuels was often giving 
spiritual counsel ; and for a time things 
promised well. 

Mrs. Taylor was attending her own little 
room and baby ; Mrs. McNaughton minding 
her office work, nursing her asthma, and 
hiding old Scrib's razors, fearful lest he should 
carry out his many threats. 

Bob's month had expired. He was back 
again in the garret, having been met at the 
prison gates by Mr. Samuels. He had 
promised to be a better man, but, alas, like 
his wife's promise, it was made in his own 
strength. One morning as he left the garret, 
and had shouldered his old bag to follow his 
menial calling, meeting with kindred spirits, 
who moved in the same groove as himself, 
he was easily persuaqied, though without 
money, to ent^r the vaults of a neighbouring 
gin palace. There were those ready to stand 
treat, which would be considered as a debt 
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owing by Bob till he should have luck, as his 
pothouse companions put it. The morning 
wore away — card-playing, smoking, and 
drinking was the order of the day. The 
result was that all the company were more or 
less intoxicated. Then began the usual dis- 
turbance — the clamour for more drink — the 
uproar and tumult. 

In the midst of all this Bacchanalian distur- 
bance Eleanor Fitzgerrald staggered into the 
vaults with Charlie under her arm, and, with 
a yell that electrified the crowded house, 
demanded *' Gin ! gin ! gin ! " 

The smart, spruce barman, with other 
waiters, strove to eject the woman. They 
wanted to know what she and her brat meant 
by disturbing the peace of a respectable house, 
and tried to drag her out. Bob had heard 
that yell — he had seen his wife and child. 
Drunk as he was, for the moment he seemed 
sobered. Rushing up to the first waiter, he 
dealt him a smart blow with a glass. It was 
the spark to the powderr— the fan to the flame 
— the match to the tinder ; the fight then 
became terrific. Eleanor had flung her baby 
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in a corner, and, with streaming hair and 
bleeding face, threatened with death the first, 
who came near her. Just then the police 
came in. She, being nearest the door, was at 
once seized. Struggling, fighting, and tearing 
her hair, that poor mad woman was dragged 
for the first time to the station, whilst hundreds 
from the crowded alleys and streets followed, 
hooting and yelling at the police. Stone 
throwing became general — the riot in the 
neighbourhood spread, and that night sixteen 
were nursing their wounds and bruises in the 
cells of the station. The peace of the respect- 
able house had been disturbed — the law must 
protect that peaceable house and punish the 
offenders. Yet that peaceable house had 
supplied all the material and fuel that made 
raging passions rise within the breasts of 
those deluded creatures, and caused the riot. 
Yes, that peaceable house, though the first 
cause of bloodshed, riot, and sometimes 
murder, must have its interests duly preserved, 
and peace and order maintained ! 

What about little Charlie, flung by a mad- 
dened mother into the corner of the vaults. 
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where he lay bruised and stunned ? A little 
fellow with red cheeks had followed that poor 
woman, when she had staggered into the vaults. 
He knew a missionary, whose heart would be 
sad, when he should hear all this sad, sad 
news. Oh, Johnny Smith, thou art truly 
another little missionary ! He had followed, 
crept in unobserved, and saw the babe flung by 
the mother. Owing to the terrible excitement, 
murderous fighting, and horrid volleys of 
blasphemy, he could not reach the corner for 
a while, but after the police had dragged the 
mother off, and some of the pot-house cowards 
had fled, Johnny rushed to the now shrieking 
child, carried it tenderly away, no one offering 
any obstruction to him, and took it to Mrs 
Taylor's garret, where, while the big tears rolled 
down his cheeks, flushed with feverish excite- 
ment, he cried, " Oh, Mrs. Taylor, please do 
take in little Charlie," and then, as well as his 
bursting heart would let him, told her all the 
circumstances. Truly he was " Rescuing the 
perishing." 

Mrs. Taylor looked at her own darling 
child sweetly sleeping on the bed. She had 
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a mother's heart, a mother's love ; and though 
Charlie, lost in dirt and filth, covered only 
with very poor garments, and the child of 
drunken and dissolute parents, she did not 
turn away and say, "No, Johnny ; I have 
my own baby. I have enough to do without 
having other people s children ; they should 
keep sober. If I take him in, it will only help 
them and encourage them to drink more, 
throwing off all responsibility for their child. 
No, Johnny ; I must not encourage them by 
taking their child. Let it go to the workhouse, 
they'll look after it." So some would argue, 
and argue even now, in that strain, in higher 
quarters than this back slum. 

Not so with this poor, striving, hard-working 
Mrs. Taylor. She attended a mothers' meet- 
ing, and had there learnt **the Father's will," 
that not one of "these little ones should 
perish.'' 

Taking Charlie from Johnny into her arms, 
hot tears dropped from her eyes on its little 
pale, wan face, saying, in effect, " I'll be a 
mother to you, my child, for the while." 

Johnny, when relieved of his light burden. 
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got a bowl, water, and some soap. Mrs. 
Taylor undressed Charlie. The little fellow 
had not had a bath for many days ; the' warm 
water was comforting. A little faint-looking 
smile came upon, and as quickly went away 
from his little tiny face. After the bath was 
finished a little clean shirt was found him, 
and side by side with her own sweet babe 
Mrs. Taylor placed Charlie. 

His little wondering eyes were wide open. 
He knew it was not the bare garret. Right 
before him was a large picture of Christ 
blessing little children. Charlie looked and 
looked again at that strange picture. 
At last his little feet were kicking with 
excitement ; he wanted the picture, for 
his small wasted hands and arms reached out 
towards it. Ah, poor babe ! thou knowest 
not as yet that it is the picture of a loving 
Saviour, who said "suffer the children to 
come unto me." May thy arms clasp him 
by faith as thy only Saviour, should thy 
young life be spared. Not only did 
Charlie look at the picture on the wall, but 
after a while he turned his attention to the 
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sleeping babe alongside of him. It was some 
months older than Charlie. The little fellow 
could not make it out. Then he cast his 
little eyes on the Scripture bed-quilt given to 
Mrs. Taylor by a ladies' Dorcas society, and 
with his eyes resting upon the words, ** He 
blessed them,'* gradually dozed off, and was 
soon happy in dreamland — if notice must be 
taken of the sweet smiles that now and again 
flitted across that little pale, wan face. 

Mr. Samuels had heard from Johnny the 
correct news ; others had told him, but he 
heeded little their statements. Johnny had 
told him how that Mrs. Maggary had 
been to Mrs. Fitzgerrald with a bottle of gin, 
when Bob had gone out in the morning ; and 
then, with other women, had been drinking, 
first in one public-house and then another, till 
she had found her way to the one from which she 
was dragged by the police. But it was from 
Mrs. Taylor he heard of Johnny s thought and 
care over Charlie. Next morning the 
approaches to the court were crowded with a 
motley company. The barman and waiter? 
of that respectable house were in the court; the 

3 
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police and a few other witnesses were present 
to give their evidence ; and as one after 
the other were called up into the dock, 
there was the usual swearing in, then the 
evidence. Firstly, the police : *' At such 
and such an hour, your worship, the prisoner," 
&c., &c. Then the bench would turn their 
spectacled gaze upon the victims of the 
respectable house^ and, in a sharp manner, 
ask — ** Have you any questions to ask this 
witness ?*' &c., &c. 

'' No, sir." 

One month — two months — three months, 
so the sentences were varied. 

''Eleanor Fitzgerrald and Robert Fitz- 
gerrald, stand up," sounds the gruff voice of 
the burly policeman. 

To Bob it was nothing fresh. To his 
wretched wife this was a new phase in her 
miserable existence. In the dock she stood. 
Neither looked up nor about. The police 
gave their evidence. Then the barman, with 
a plaster on his pate, gave evidence. The 
woman was lazy— idle — quarrelsome — ^never 
sober. 
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" Oh, barman, didn't you make a mistake 
in making that last statement ? Wern't you 
doing an injustice to your business in speaking 
in the cause of temperance ? " 

The evidence given, she had nothing to say. . 

''Three months' hard labour, and Robert 
Fitzgerrald one month." 

Mr. Samuels was in court, but found he 
could do no good igr :adj3M2»sing the bench. 
Disheartened and^BiscouragBfl in his Christian 
work, he sighed ^Jcteeply,:aBlbe passed the bar- 
man of the respectable dimne. 

Making ^hk way ttD the iscexusB^of his JasSbour, 
he loGbked in uianoni 33J1S. l^iasSusK, ttold iier the 
«sd..rfa. Z^^ at^tacourt, 
ignd .made ^Binstxigenssixts w£h her to take 
Saas^^ of 'Charlie omtil ;die unhappy .mother 
shoxM SfaelBberatgcl, The cold floic^ .mattress 
in the "bare garret was thrawn out. The 
other little things that had been gathered 
together during the few weeks' sobriety of 
Bob and his wife were taken charge of by 
Mrs. McNaughton, to whom rent was due, 
and other folks soon occupied the garret. 

^^ J^ iU ■it. Al, 
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Driven from 'Home. 



In the little court at the back of the three- 
storied house there lived a man widi seven 
children. Their mother, his wife, was dead. 




He was a very low-typed man. There was 
absolutely nothing in the house in the way 
of furniture. The children lay on the floor — 
sat on the floor — eat off the floor — in fact were 
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brought up worse than heathens. No mother 
to care for them, no father who interested 
himself in them, they were left to run 
wild — live as best they could ; the father 
occasionally coming home, but never sober. 
The eldest girl tried her utmost by begging 
or otherwise to get food for her brothers and 
sisters, and the eldest lad, about eleven, sold 
Noos or Mail^ or shoe blacking. But one day 
the lad turned all of a sudden, and said, "Nell," 
addressing his elder sister, " Tse not gooin* 
Stan* this eny moor." 

Nell, looking at him astonished, said, 
''What now, Peter.?" 

"Why, does yo think a feller's gooin stan* 
this 'ere game day arter day, wantin* chuck — 
fayther alias away, an' these 'ere kids a yellin' 
all day for chuck. No, Nell ; A'm a gooin', 
and when fayther cooms *ome, tell him as I 
say he's a druv me from 'ome." 

In vain did Nell hang about Peter — 
in vain did she cry bitterly — in vain did 
the other youngsters raise up a cry. Peter 
was fixed ; he was going, but knew not 
where. Tearing himself off, he ran up the 
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court shouting "Good-bye.** Some of the 
neighbours who had got wind of Peter's 
intention shouted, '*Good luck, lad." Mr. 
Samuels coming up at the time gathered 
together a number of the people, and took 
the opportunity to speak to them a few 
seasonable words, showing how that by want, 
cruelty, and drunken depravity that lad had 
been driven from home, if such it could be 
called. There were those, who felt keenly 
what the good missionary said — those present, 
whose own children had left them for the 
same reason. Girls driven from home who 
were then living lives of sin. Sons driven 
from home, who were then either in a 
reformatory or gaol ; and other children then 
in arms or hanging to their tattered skirts 
would follow, if they persisted in their 
drunken course, pleaded Mr. Samuels. The 
women sighed, knowing it was the truth ; 
but after Mr. Samuels had gone sought to 
drown their thoughts, feelings, and convictions 
in the alluring glass. Peter was for some 
time knocking about Market Street, carrying 
parcels, selling papers, and at night lodging 
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in a well-known house off Charter Street, 
where many young lads, " druv from *ome," 
are to be found gambling, card-playing, 
chewing, smoking, singing immoral songs, 
and using profane language. 

During one of these carousals, four detec- 
tives appeared on the scene. It was a bitterly 
cold November night, the house was crowded 
with men and lads, but when the detectives 
came there was an awful stillness. The cards 
and dominoes remained on the tables, the 
pipes put away. The woman of the house — 
a virago — came to the officers of the law, and 
said, quite impertinently, ''Well, whose 
wanted Y^ apparently knowing their business, 
and accustomed to such visits. Taking no 
heed of her, but casting a penetrating look 
around, three lads were noticed to be drawing 
back in a shaded corner, and with averted 
faces, were trying to evade the glance of the 
officers ; but it was useless, their actions 
hastened the end. A theft had been commit- 
ted. It turned out, that these three lads were 
the thieves, and Peter was one. As they 
were being handcuffed and secured by the 
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officers, Peter burst cut crying, "My fayther's 
cause o' this." It was his first criminal offence. 
The felon's brand had not yet stamped itself 
upon his features. The other two were old 
offenders, and had drawn Peter into their net. 
The virago pretended to be very indignant,that 
thieves should have the audacity to lodge at 
her house. Only let them come there again, 
that was all. And as the officers turned to go 
she gave a sly wink at the two elder criminals, 
whilst one, putting his tongue in his cheek, 
gave her a knowing wink back again, as much 
as to say, ** You'll see us back." The usual 
crowd followed the criminals and detectives to 
the old Town Hall. The three lads were locked 
up for the night. 

On the following morning they were 
arraigned before the magistrates, and 
remanded for a week. The eldest of the 
criminals, Tom, aged nineteen, had been 
brought before the magistrates fifteen times, 
and was in training for a professional burglar. 
When a lad he was in the choir of a cathedral 
church, but a drunken father and cruel step- 
mother had " Druv him from *ome." The 
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other, Jem, had only been five times before 
the bench, and was comparatively a new 
hand. He was only seventeen, nor was he 
so hardened as Tom. Poor little Peter, a 
mere fledgeling, under twelve years, had been 
used in this case for the purpose of getting 
through a window and opening a door. By 
that means considerable property was stolen, 
so the case was a bad one. 

Mr. Samuels heard of Peter's trouble. 
His father had gone away — no one knew 
where. Peter's sisters' and brothers had all 
been taken to the workhouse. Driven from 
home, the tide had carried them on, so Mr. 
Samuels determined to take up Peter's case 
and get him into a home, and thus save from 
a criminal life and felon's end one who might 
be of service to society. After several 
remands, and the case finally ending at the 
assizes, Tom was sent for seven and Jem for 
five years' penal servitude. Peter was dis- 
charged and handed over to Mr. Samuels, 
who succeeded in getting the young lad into 
a well-known institution, and there, for a 
time, we leave him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Charlie's street life. 



Ten years have now passed away, and during 
that time there had been many changes. Old 
Scrib had left the world without giving any 
notice. A decent funeral was arranged for 
him. Some time after that event Mary 
McNaughton got along very well, attending 
the mission-house meetings, and giving evi- 
dence of a changed heart ; but the sands of 
life had nearly run out with her. One morn- 
ing, on the gentlemen going to their offices, they 
were horrified to see poor Mrs. McNaughton 
sitting on one of the chairs — dead. She 
had not been very well that morning, but 
had dragged herself to her work; and it 
appeared she had set down her bucket and 
brushes, and must hav^ then sat down to rest, 
and thus died. Many from the little mission 
house followed Mrs. McNaughton's remains 
to the grave-yard, where Mr. Samuels 
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delivered a short but impressive address 
upon the uncertainty of life. Little did these 
people standing round the grave, and listen- 
ing to this earnest man of God, think that 
death was then flapping his wide-spread 
wings over another that was soon to be 
numbered with the dead. Yet so it was. Mr. 
Samuels caught a severe cold, sickened, and 
died within two weeks of Mrs. McNaughton's 
funeral. 

There was gloom in many houses, where 
Mr. Samuels had been the means of great 
spiritual blessing, and the medium for many 
temporal comforts, to those who were often 
in need of bread; the many unhappy little 
children too, who lived in the overcrowded 
houses of his late district, missed the kind 
genial smile, the loving words, and little gifts, 
that he bestowed upon them almost daily. 
He was missed too from the bedside of the 
sick and dying. Words of comfort were no 
more heard from that man of God in the 
wretched chambers of woe, down that long 
street with its bye-courts and alleys. And 
many were the uncovered heads and scalding 
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tears the day Mr. Samuels was laid in the 
cold, cold grave. But there is for him a 
'* glorious resurrection." 

# jt. 4U 4U jt. 
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John Smith, not Johnny now, had 
grown into a fine young man, the very 
picture of health and happiness. Hi^ soul 
was still overflowing with generosity, and 
his face indexed the contents of his heart. 
He was now married, and lived in a small 
but comfortable and well-furnished house 
away from Deansgate. Not that he had 
forgotten the unhappy past, or the place 
where he had spent his childhood's days, or 
that he had brushed against the world and 
had grown proud. O no ! He was away, with 
his happy wife in a cheerful home, free from 
the haunts of vice, it is true, but he was 
often seen diving in and out of those houses, 
as a ministering spirit, settling many a 
dispute, healing many wounds, drying many 
tears. He was a light in many homes. 
People said he was another Mr. Samuels. 

# Jt, -M- -y- -if- 
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We find ourselves in the same old garret 
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of the three-storied house. Ten years have 
rolled away since Eleanor Fitzgerrald served 
her first three months. She is now a mere 
shadow of her former self. In and out of 
gaol endless of 
times. Everyone 
seemed to have 
given her up as a 
hopeless case. Bob 
had gone — had 
left both wife and 
child. No one 
knew whether he 
was dead or alive. 
Charlie had been 
given up to his 
mother when she 
first came out of 
gaol, and for the 

O, how fallen I PoorEleanori whole of the ten 

years the poor little fellow had been tossed 
about from one family to another until 
he was looked upon as nobody's child. 
The result was, therefore, to him disas- 
trous. He had become thoroughly streety — ■ 
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had learned to swear, steal, quarrel, fight, 
and even drink. His hair was long 
and matted, and yet, notwithstanding his 
rags, dirt, and filth, Charlie had a beautiful 
face — a face that won you in a moment. 
Whenever Charlie's mtttfaer was at home, or, 
shall I say, had her liberty, jsheoiearly always 
contrived to get back to the bid garret, and 
here we find her once agsiin ^ith Charlie,' 
in the same old bare place. Butiiow changed ! 
It had gone, indeed, from i>ad tto worse. 
Below stairs they were all strangers to 
Eleanor, and would have nothing to do with 
her. Only one tried to Tw%>, and :that was 
John Smith. His large hssart j^^araied ibr 
Charlie. He longed to taSce 3iim awag?:, 'but 
the mother, with volleys of oatte, declared 
she'd never give him up, he was df use to 
her, and, in a frenzied passion, bade John 
Smith begone. John saw it was prudent to 
go. With a heavy sigh, he left the garret. 
He felt now more than ever the loss of Mr. 
Samuels. He remembered, too, how they 
had striven to keep little Charlie's life and his 
mother's from dying out ten years before, 
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and felt for the moment as though it would 
have been better had the good Lord taken 
them away then. Anyhow he said to 
himself, *' poor little Charlie." 

After John Smith had gone, and his footsteps 
were no longer heard, Charlie, who had heard 
his mother s abuse, could not help crying, 
because John had been so kind to him 
many times, and his young heart, not alto- 
gether hardened, was now broken. This 
attracted his mother's attention, and she, 
with an oath, demanded to know " what he 
was sniffing and snuffing like that for." 

'' O mother," cried Charlie, " cos you swar*d 
some awf 1 agen Jack Smith as is so kind to 
me, when you gets ketched with the peleece, 
an' goes away an' leaves me all alone." 

At this the poor deluded woman flew info 
a dreadful rage. All the past for a moment 
shot by her vision — it maddened her — and rush- 
ing up to the affrighted child, she yelled out, 
**Do you fling my life into my face?" and, 
with a fiend's grasp, got hold of the lad, and 
flinging him down the garret stairs, screamed, 
" Go ! Fm your mother, but never come near 
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me. Go. This is your home, but never come 
into it." But poor Charlie heard not his 
mother's voice. Stunned and bruised, he lay 
all unconscious at the foot of the stairs, all of 
a heap, whilst the mother, raging, paced the 
garret like a caged brute. It was dusk. On the 
landing it was dark. The people from the 
other parts of the house had run from their 
rooms. A light was soon brought, and a cry 
of horror was heard as Charlie was found, 
huddled in a heap, bleeding and unconscious. 
Soon the news spread — it ran round the 
neighbourhood that Charlie was killed — that 
his mother had murdered him. The police 
were soon on the spot Poor Charlie still 
breathed. He was not dead. Quickly was 
he conveyed to the infirmary, where it 
was found, he had a fractured leg. That 
attended to, he was laid in a snow-white bed, 
with quiet careful nurses around him ; but he 
knew it not, for he was still unconscious. 

What about Eleanor ? The people below 
were afraid to go up. The crowd in the 
street were howling and groaning, looking 
at the window of the garret every time the 
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wretched woman put her head out, for she 
was contemplating suicide, and yelled out, 
if any one came up she would fling herself 
through the window. The police were there, 
but made no movement to secure her, know- 
ing that this burst of passion would before 
long exhaust itself, and, to prevent suicide, 
waited. They were right in their conjectures. 
Nature became exhausted, her passion became 
subdued, the storm passed, the effects were 
sad. The police then entered; she offered 
no resistance. There was a strong force, 
otherwise the wretched creature would have 
been roughly handled by the angry mob. 
Thus guarded, the once bright and beautiful 
Eleanor, now branded as a murderess, though 
not actually so, was taken for the twentieth 

time to the station. 

# -ii- -tf- -If- -tf- 
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The following morning, from the little 
hospital bed, two little wondering eyes were 
gazing round, not the bare walls of an empty 
garret, nor the comfortable room of a certain 
Mrs. Taylor, but round the ward and walls of 
an hospital. A nurse, called Nurse Annie, 

4 
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was standing by the bed, watching with 
interest little Charlie's look of wonder, for he 
was the owner of the two little wondering 
eyes. At last, looking at Nurse Annie, he 
said, " P-1-e-e-s-e m-a-r-m, where's am I, an' 
wots up wi me ?" Nurse Annie quietly said, 
" O you're in a nice little bed. You have 
been hurt, and we are going to make you 
better. You must keep very still ; doctor will 
be round soon to look at you. See, there's 
some nice flowers for you. Some one named 
Smith left them early for you. Now, my 
little fellow, you mustn't cry, or I shall go 
from you. What are you crying for.^" 

** Pleese marm, I'm a-cryin' cos of them 'ere 
flow'rs — ^Jack Smith is allers so kind to me." 

Nurse Annie wiped away the falling tears, 
and for a while left him. She had learnt 
from John Smith that morning a good portion 
of poor Charlie's history; and having herself 
suffered through a drunken mother, and 
been *' driven from home," knew how to 
feel for others, so took a special interest 
now in Charlie. The doctor came round, 
patted Charlie on the cheek, and said he was 
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a brave little fellow, and would soon be up 
again, and able to run about. There were 
many beds in that ward, and other little boys 
were there suffering through various causes, 
most of their sufferings arising, however, 
through the business transacted at the 
respectable house. 

The walls were nicely decorated with Scrip- 
ture texts, coloured pictures, and pretty 
designs. Here and there were bunches of 
flowers, left by the ladies of the flower- 
mission ; and, notwithstanding that it was a 
place of suffering, there was an air of comfort 
in that ward. 

Charlie's thoughts would sometimes wander 
back to that terrible night, when his mother 
threw him down the garret stairs ; and he 
often wondered what she did afterwards, and 
where she went. No one told him, that it 
took six policemen to save her life from the 
angry mob. No one had told him that she 
was locked up for the twentieth time, and that 
now she was sentenced to twelve months' 
imprisonment. No one told him how 
narrowly he escaped being killed, and his 
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mother being the cause ; nor how very severe 
the magistrates, and then, afterwards, the 
judge, were in their remarks to her, and how 
that she had so narrowly escaped having 
murdered her only child. It was kept from 
him. The bright side of life was held out to 
him ; and Nurse Annie told him he would be 
a great man yet, and the doctor still told him 
he was a brave boy. 

Day after day passed along. Charlie im- 
proved. John Smith had been once to see 
him, and only once. Charlie wondered how 
it was ; but Nurse Annie told him that John 
Smith was poorly, very poorly at home. 
Then Charlie would cry, and wanted to go 
with some flowers to Jack Smith **'cos he 
wer allers so kind to him." To please 
Charlie, Nurse Annie promised to visit John 
Smith, and take some flowers, with Charlie s 
love. Then Charlie cried no more. 

# -M- -V- -V- -V- 
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A very intelligent and interesting young 
gentleman was seen walking up the ward of 
the hospital where Charlie lay, and on being 
shown the little fellow's bed, sat down, and 
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iit a very winning manner, and with a very 
gentle voice, said, ** Dear Charlie, how are 
you to-day V The boy looked up astonished, 
and gazed for a while at his visitor; then 
said, " Who*s you ?" The young man, 
smiling, replied, " Tm your friend. A long 
time ago, I lived in the little court at the 
back of where you used to live. My name 
is Peter. Your friend, John Smith, has told 
me all about you. He cannot come ; so I 
have come for him. The delighted boy, in 
a moment, said, "O, sir, Tm so glad. But, 
sir, yo' ava na liv'd 'er way ; too much ov a 
gent. No swell's live 'er road*" Charlie 
was right. No gents or swells lived down 
the slums, where he had come from. 

Dear reader, you will remember that ten 
years ago we had left Peter in an institution, 
placed there by Mr. Samuels. Under careful 
training and tuition, Peter had risen from 
the street lad, the thief, to be an honest and 
trusted servant, and had the confidence of 
the principals of the Home. He was placed 
in a situation after selling papers for awhile, 
and by degrees rose step by step until he left 
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the institution, which [had sheltered him from 
the world's blasting influence, and taking 
private lodgings engaged in useful mission 
work. Having himself been rescued, when 
" Druv from *ome," he was anxious to help 
others. Whilst delving and diving in and 
out of the slums he came across his old 
companion, Tom, shortly after he had served 
his seven years. They recognised one 
another. Peter did not shrink away, but 
with an open hand went up to him. After 
some conversation, Tom said he was tired of 
the old life. If he could only get one more 
chance to start again, he'd stick. 

Peter at once went down to the old lodging 
house, paid up Tom's arrears, then to another 
part of the town they went, and arrangements 
were made for a week's food and lodgings for 
Tom. Then Peter set to work, interested 
other friends, and in a leading warehouse Tom 
was engaged carrying parcels. After a time 
he removed to another town, where a fresh 
place had been secured for him, and is now a 
reformed character, striving hard to gain an 
honest living, and, better still, is a decided 
Christian, " Singing for Jesus." 
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Poor Jem after serving his time was sent 
away again to serve another term for burglary] 

During Peter's voluntary labours amongst 
the fallen and unfortunate ones, he had met with 
John Smith, who had given him an account 
of little Charlie, hence Peter's visit to the 
hospital when Charlie's old friend fell ill. 

Charlie began rapidly to mend, was soon 
able to go about, and, in a short time after 
Peter's visit, received his discharge from the 
hospital — but not without considerable emo- 
tion from Nurse Annie, his faithful attendant. 
Peter now had charge of the lad, and took 
him, not to the old haunts, but to the Home 
where he himself had been cared for. Gladly 
was Peter's charge welcomed. Considerable 
interest was taken in Charlie, the fair face 
and wondering eyes securing the recent waif 
many friends. 

It was deemed advisable to arrange for 
Charlie's emigration to a land where many 
dear children, ** Driven from 'ome," have 
found shelter — under the homely roof of a 
Canadian farm. 

#>3fe ^ ^ A 
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What a stir the morning Charlie was to go 
to Liverpool ! He had never been on a 
railway train, never seen a ship ; in fact had 
never been out of Manchester — only a few 
miles on a lurry, in connection with the mission 
trip — so it was to him a great day. Arriving 
in Liverpool, he was in great haste to see the 
great ships. His delight knew no bounds, 
when first those wondering eyes saw the 
Mersey, and he climbed into the big steam- 
ship. 

The bell sounded, the last tender moved 
away, the usual farewells were given, the 
waving of handkerchiefs, the wiping of eyes, 
then shortly after the great ship slowly moved, 
and steamed away. 

Charlie, and other little ones, bade us a last 
farewell by throwing up their little caps, and 
the old English shout of hurrah came over 
the water, and then the little ones " Druv 
from 'ome " were lost to sight. 

Charlie is doing well, and promises to come 
back some day, and help other little fellows in 
the same way, as he has been helped. 



THE OUTCAST. 



^ OD help the lad ! look where he lies, 

Outstretched upon yon garret floor; 

And mark his hollow, tear-stained 

eyes. 

His chilblained feet so bruised and 



See ! in his shirtless bosom wreathed. 
The newly-fallen snow-flakes yet : 

So still he lay, and scarcely breathed. 
Poor famished lamb all dripping wet. 



Out of that night of frost and snow, 
Into his wretched home he crept ; 

No light was there, no warm fire's glow. 
Nor friend to pity, while he wept. 
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Through broken *panes the wintry blast 
Swept in with mournful sighing ; 

Flut'ring the litter, as it passed, 
Where that half-clad form was lying. 

It was a drunkard's squalid lair, 
From which all furniture had gone ; 

A box did service for a chair — 

His goods had vanished one by one. 

To quench his craving thirst for drink, 
The lad asked alms of those, who passed ; 

And, failing this, oh, sad to think ! 
He taught the child to steal at last. 

Hark ! there he comes, and, reeling in, 
The drunken fiend would curse and swear ; 

And, steeped in wickedness and gin, 
Seize his poor offspring by the hair. 

The demon then, with savage grip, 

Would take the helpless, tremblingUad : 

Searching for coppers, he would rip. 
Still more, the wretched garb he had. 
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Then, after fruitless search, he swears, 
And, with a brutal oath and kick, 

He flings that shivering form downstairs, 
Where he lay bleeding, faint, and sick. 

Heaven save thee, then, thou hapless one, 
Now out upon the wide world cast ; 

Friendless and poor, and all alone. 
Facing the biting wintry blast. 

Who'll help thee now and hear thy wail. 
Or screen thee from the bitter cold ? 

Crouching in darkness, deathly pale. 
Who will thy shivering form enfold ? 

Where will he turn — where can he go ? 

Who now will give a helping hand ? 
He'll deeper plunge in crime and woe — 

Is there no pity in the land ? 

W. T. Birch. 



RECLAIMED. 




N fancy let your eye pass o*er 

Those surging waves and silvery 
strand, 
To that far off Canadian shore, 
Where Charlie sailed from England. 



No more the boy half fed, ill clad ; 

No longer now the waif and stray ; 
A bright young man outgrown the lad : 

And yet it seems but yesterday. 



Sometimes his old Bohemian ways 
Steal back again into his heart ; 

For old associates he prays, 

And oft the burning teardrops start. 
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When he remembers, all the love 

God and his new-made friends have given, 
He hopes his future life may prove 

His heartfelt gratitude to Heaven. 

For now he knows the Great I Am, 
With never ending love and care, 

Tempers the wind to each shorn lamb, 
And listens to the voice of prayer. 

The boy is brought to manhood's pride. 
Strong and with willing hands to work, 

Escaped the vices that betide 
And round the city Arab lurk. 

As a brand snatched from the burning. 
From felon's garb and prison cell. 

He gains his bread by honest earning, 
Now reads, and loves his Bible well. 

Secure in happy home at last. 

His thoughts will often wander o*er 

The scenes of his unhappy past. 
Forsaken now for evermore. 
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And with these thoughts will often come 

The pleasant memories beside, 
Of those dear friends in Refuge Home, 

Who helped to stem the sinful tide — 

That tide of misery and sin. 

That once held sway in his young heart — 
And let those moral virtues in, 

Which he has chosen for his chart. 

Right well the money has been spent, 
Which sent that city lad abroad ; 

And those, on such kind purpose bent, 
May earn themselves a bright reward. 

How oft the rich their money spend 
To purchase transient pleasure ; 

Oh ! that they had the heart to lend 
Their help in greater measure. 

To save one lad will bring a joy 
Where the sunshine lingers ever ; 

Pure and unmixed with sad ^lUoy, 
To be forgotten — never ! 

W. T. Birch. 



" KIND HEARTS ARE MORE THAN CORONETS." 

By Eleanor Grundy, 



CHAPTER I. 

'* Rescue the perishing; 
Duty demands it. 
Strength for thy labour the Lord will provide." 



T was a miserable evening in February, 
the rain fast falling. In Market 
Street the people hurried to and fro ; 
those who could afford it went 
snugly home in trams, trains, or cabs, 
whilst the poorer classes went bravely forward, 
perhaps thinking of the welcome awaiting 
them, and not of their present hardships. All, 
however, were not ** homeward wending their 
weary way." Standing by some buildings 
near Mosley Street was a little party, consisting 

5 
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of three boys and two girls. They were 
miserably clothed — altogether an "old clo'" 
man would not have given many pence for 
their entire wardrobe. Their bundle of papers, 
scantily covered with old rags, revealed their 
calling. 

"No one will buy mine now," said a sad, 
tearful voice. 

" What made you drop 'em T asked one 
boy. 

" I was givin* a gentleman one, an' he says, 
* Be quick/ an' made a snatch at it, an' upset 
the lot/' 

" Hello, Mary," cried a boy, running up, 
" what's up } " 

" A snob upset 'er papers in the mud, Jake." 

" Wish I had 'im here, I'd teach 'im better 
manners," cried the boy indignantly. 

" Have you nearly sold up, Jake T 

" Not one; but let me look at yours, Mary." 

She showed him her papers, nearly all 
covered with mud. He gave a prolonged 
whistle. 

" Never mind, we'll take them to the drink- 
ing place, and wash 'em ; then fold 'em wrong 



\ 
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side out, an* nobody will know." So saying, 
Jake took them to the drinking fountain 
opposite the Infirmary, and tried the experi- 
ment, but it was no use. The first went into 
holes, the second was wet through, and so on. 
Mary looked bravely on, vainly striving to 
keep down her rising tears ; but when the last 
paper was thrown down, a soft, pulpy ball, 
she exclaimed, with bitter tears, " Ah, Willie, 
Willie, an* TU have no supper for you.'* 

The boys looked on in silence. 

Suddenly a shrill voice cried, "See, a gentle- 
man gave me a penny for a ^ NooSy and I 
bought a stale bun for our Sal an' me, but 
Willie shall have it.*' He took it out of its 
dirty covering, and held it out, closing his eyes, 
so as not to see it pass away. 

Mary reluctantly held out her hand, but a 
whisper of ** For Willie," from Jake, made her 
close her hand quickly on the bun. 

A rough voice bidding them " Move on," 
dispersed the little group, and each went her 
or his own way, to try and earn a little money 
in the cold rain ; then, after weary hours, to 
drag their tired limbs to the dens known as 
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'* home," and be, perhaps, treated to kicks for 
not bringing more money, and sent to sleep 
on straw, supperless, whilst the parents went 
to the public-house very near. A sad picture, 
truly, but, as almost every one knows, a true 
one. • 

"You go home, Mary," said Jake, putting 
his hand on her wet dress ; **you can't get any 
more money to-night. Til try to make more> 
and bring some bread for you." 

" You are good, Jake ; what 'ud we do 
without you ? " 

A blush overspread his face. '* Don't say 
that, Mary ; it's on y a bit I can do. Now, 
go 'ome to Willie, tell him Til come and see 
him, may-be. You are shivering. There, 
don't cry ; you — you — make me feel soft as 
a girl. Why, Mary, if I'don'y as much brass 
as that there snob as upset your papers I'd 
make you a grand lady, in a * kerrage,' you 
know. You should have new buns, six a 
day," he cried, growing eloquent as her face 
brightened, " an' a new bonnet an' cloak, red 
stockings, clogs — at least, I mean — but there's 
a feller wanting something. Now, go home." 
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^'Noos or Maily sir," he cried out. Then on 
he went from one to another, receiving smiles 
from one, frowns from another, and many an 
impatient push ; but on he went. Then, 
having sold his papers, he looked about for 
odd jobs, such as hailing a cab for a gentle- 
man, carrying a parcel, or helping an old 
woman to take down her stall, showing true 
heroism, for remember he was out in the cold 
and rain ; but he muttered, *' For Mary and 
Willie." That thought inspired him with 
more courage — he took heart, and toiled on. 

"'Make me a rich lady," murmured Mary, 
as Jake left hen She gazed round, and saw 
a carriage taking some people to a concert or 
the theatre. She could see their white shawls 
and flowers through the carriage window. 
They saw her, and looked out of the closed 
window at the forlorn-looking little maid. 
" It must be nice to be rich, and warm, like 
they are; but the God the preacher-man told 
us about forgets such wicked girls as me ; the 
rich ones must be good ones, for he gives 
them such nice things." So thinking, the 
little figure turned away in the direction of 
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lower Deansgate. Down one street and up 
another, on she went, until she reached a 
a long, narrow, dirty — dare we dignify it by 
the name — street ? She turned up, went 
into one of the houses, mounted the stairs^ 
and turned into a room — their home. And 
what a room ! Bare boards, a heap of straw 
in the corner for their bed, a very old round 
table, a box turned upside down for a chair> 
and two old chairs, formed nearly all their 
furniture. A little figure was stretched on 
the straw, asleep, but he awakened up when 
she entered. 

" 'Ave you anything to eat, Mary ?" 
" Yes, a big bun, with currants in." 
" O, give it 'ere, then — I am so hungry.'^ 
She did as requested, sitting on the old box, 
and intently watching him. She was faint 
for food, but would have died rather than let 
him know. 

"Why don't you talk, Mary ?" 

**What about, Willie? The streets thick 

with mud, the rain splashing down, lovely 

carriages with nice ladies in, and poor girls 

and boys being out in the rain ? Or of a 
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poor little boy alone in the room all day, with 
no one to speak to ? I can't think of anything 
else." 

" Oh, dear, something nice. But I havn't 
been alone all day. Mrs. Mulligan came and 
carried me into her room. It was good. A 
nice fire, a bit of carpet in front, and a little 
chair her Sammy had afore he died. She sat 
at her winder doing her sewing just like 
mother did afore she went to Heaven, and 
she talked so nice.*' 

"It was kind," said Mary. " How long 
did you stay ?^' 

" A long time ; but we heard her husband 
coming, so I just run quick and laid down 
here. He was swearing drefful." 

" You mustn't run, Willie ; you will make 
your back worse than ever. Oh, isn't it 
cold .>" 

" Put us a bit more coal on, Mary," said 
the boy coaxingly. ** 'Sides, you're so wet.'' 

** What will Bob say, if we use it all up ?" 

" Then he'll have to get more, instead of 
his nasty pipes, tobacco, blue an* pink ties, 
an' fourpenny beer." 
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The girl rose wearily, and placed a piece 
of coal on the nearly-expiring fire. "Will 
Jake come, and bring some bread," was her 
chief thought. Long she sat there in silence 
beside Willie, who was lying on the straw, 
his hands clasped under his head, his thought- 
ful dark eyes fixed on the fire. The silence 
was broken by someone rushing upstairs, two 
at once. The door opened, and their elder 
brother, Robert, entered. 

** Oh, Bob, have you something to eat .'*" 
cried Mary. 

'*No, of course, I 'aven't; did you think it 
was pay day V 

" No, but I am so hungry. I have only 
had a bit of bread all this day." 

" Tell none o' your tales, now." 

** I havn't. Bob, and Tm nearly starving. 
I shall die and leave you, as mother did ; I'm 
nearly as thin, so's Willie ; look at our arms." 

*' Can I give you something when I havn't 
any thin' V 

" You have some money. I heard it rattle, 
as you ran upstairs, and you told Tom Baker 
last night as you'd go to the theatre and see 
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Madam — someone. Give us twopence for 
some bread, Bob." 

*' You re going to turn sneak, are you, listen- 
ing about. You won't get anything off me 
to-night ; wait till morning, an' 111 give you 
some if I've any left." 

Mary did not answer. Kneeling on the 
boards, with her head on the box, she was 
sobbing bitterly. 

" Hadn't you better begin and keep her 
company ?" asked Robert, amiably. ** Have 
you only had one bit of bread ?" 

*' Yes, I have, but you didn't buy it. I'd a 
shared it with Mary, but I didn't know she 
hadn't had one. You'll catch it some day, 
Bob Moston, when we all go to mother. 
She'll say, ' Did you always give Mary bread 
and stale buns with currants in ?' Then I'll 
say, ' No, you didn't ;' and I'll tell the Master 
of Heaven, too." 

**Shut up, you're as bad as her." So 
saying he flung himself out of the room. At 
the foot of the stairs he paused. '* I know 
she was telling crams ; I could, well enough, 
when I was 'er age, so can she." He paused 
no longer, but went on his way. 
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"Don't cry/' said Willie, creeping up to 
her. " Perhaps Jake will come soon, and 
bring some bread. Listen, he's coming now. 
I'll light the candle." 

''What's the matter, now, Mary?" cried 
Jake, entering. 

''She wants some bread, and Bob won't 
give her any." 

"Cheer up, I've something good, I'll tell 
yer. See, a pennyworth o' cofifee an' sugar, 
three thick slices o' bread, an' three — pieces — 
o' — fried — fluke. There, now, isn't that a 
supper fit for a gran' lady ; if it isn't, tell me 
what is ? See, fill that can full o' water, pop 
the sugar an\coffee in, an' put it on the fire 
till it boils. I'll do that. Mary, get the 
table, put this paper on for a table cloth, 
we'll have it ready in a jififey." 

Now they are seated. Reader, can you 
picture the scene ? There, in the dim light 
of a candle and a small fire, seated round a 
little table, with the paper for its covering, 
are the three. Perhaps it is as well there is 
so little light; it serves to hide the dark, 
discoloured walls, and the window with its 
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broken panes stufifed with rags. Now their 
happiness is complete. Jake has poured the 
allowance of coffee into three handleless cups, 
and Mary has passed round the fish. She is 
a slight, fair girl of twelve years old ; her 
expressive eyes are dancing with delight, 
whilst the tears are yet wet on her long 
lashes. Willie is a very delicate boy of ten ; 
his thoughtful face is full of a deep calm 
content. Jake Smith is a tall, rather lanky, 
boy of fourteen, with a round face beaming^ 
with good nature. He is seated on the old 
box, turned upside down. They did enjoy 
their supper ! 1 1 did not matter to them that 
the coffee had neither milk nor cream, and 
that the bread was old, and, to be candid, 
decidedly dry. They were hungry, and we 
have been told, that hunger is a good sauce. 

^* Where did you get your money from,. 
Jake ? " asked Willie. 

" Never mind ; let's eat first, talk after- 
wards," answered the boy, setting them a 
praiseworthy example. 

"Tm going to hear the preacher-man to- 
morrow, Mary," said Jake, after a short pause,. 
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being, like many others, the first to break his 
own law. 

" So am I, if Peter will come and stay with 
Willie." 

**Do," cried Willie, "and tell me all he 
says, again." 

Supper was ended. ** Now, come round 
the fire. Here, Mary, you sit at this side; 
ril sit at this, and Willie shall sit inside the 
box opposite the fire." 

" Now, tell us all about it quick, Jake," 
said Willie. 

" Well, I was coming along one night, an' 
a gentleman had a lot o' parcels. I went up 
an' says, * Shall I carry you some, sir ? ' 
an' he says, *Yes, to Lunnon Road Station.' 
So I took 'em, an' we was only just in time. 
He jumps in the train, an' gives me tuppence, 
but when I looked at it, it was a half-a-crown 
and a penny. Well, in course, I knowed 
it was wrong, so I have dodged round the 
station nearly every night since, but I never 
seed him till to-night. So I goes up to him 
an' says, ' Sir, I'm thfe boy as you gave tup- 
pence to for carryin' some parcels to Lunnon 
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Road/ ' Well/ he says, ' do you want to 
carry some more parcels ? ' * 'Twasn't for 
that, sir/ I says, ^but you gave me a penny 
an' this/ so I took the rag out o' my sleeve, 
but rd tied it so tight I couldn't get it out 
fur ever so long, an' my hands was so cold. 
So while we stood there, Mary, would you 
believe it, he — he — covered me with his 
umbrella. When I got it out he says, ' Did 
I give you this ? ' * Yes, sir,' I says. * Why 
didn't you spend it ? ' he asked. * Cos,' I 
says — an' wasn't my face red, that's all — ' the 
preacher-man says that those who spend what 
isn't theirs, steals, or does ow't like that, will 
go to a drefful place, an' I want to go to Mrs. 
Moston, in Heaven.' 'What's your name.'^' 
says the gentleman. *Jake Travers, sir.' 
'Have you a mother or father?' * No, sir, 
no one; they're all gone.' Then he wrote 
down where I lived, an' my name, on a piece 
of paper. ' You'll hear from me again ; I 
will try an' help you, my lad. Keep that 
money, and remember that *' Honesty is the 
best'" — something else, another big word, 
put in on'y to make it sound gran', then folks 
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can say they don't understan' it — it's all the 
same. So, Mary, don't you bother 'bout 
your papers. I'll buy 'em, an' we'll have 
some more fried fish for dinner to-morrow." 

" Yes," said Willie, who was nearly asleep, 
** hasn't this been a nice night, Mary } " 

** Awful nice. Jake," she said, looking 
shyly up into his face, " s'pose the genelman 
made you into a rich, man, what would yoli 
do?" 

" Make you into a rich lady, o* course, 
Mary, an' — here, none o' that, you don't lift 
Willie on to his straw while I am near. Now, 
good-night ; don't cry any more. I'll meet 
you in Market Street with your papers." 

".What would I do without Jake," was 
Mary's last whisper to herself. Then came 
visions of living in a grand house, but it all 
melted away, or grew indistinct, and Mary 
was soon fast asleep. 

Robert Moston, up among "the gods," 
was, in his own way, happy too. Perhaps a 
sight of Mary's pale face, and the sound of 
her pleading voice, would sometimes rise up. 
But nothing is perfect happiness ; there is a 
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thorn to every rose. Then, when the play- 
was over, how generous he was in treating 
** his friends (?) " to bad beer and vile cigars. 
**What a generous feller Bob Moston is,'' 
said one of them, in a loud stage whisper, but, 
of course, wishing the person spoken of to 
hear. " As good a feller as hever walked a 
plank," answered one gentleman, pompously. 
Then Robert's happiness was complete. 
*' Now, lads, drink up ; there's plenty more, 
where this came from." And so on. It was 
lucky Mary had not to depend entirely upon 
him. 



-***■ 



CHAPTER II. 

Oh, the dear old English homes! 

It was the afternoon of the evening in which 
we made the acquaintance of Mary Moston. 
In a cozy house, a few miles from town, lived 
the Lesters. Two girls, sisters you could 
see by the likeness existing between them, 
were sitting in a dainty little bedroom. 
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"Oh^ dear," sighed the younger, "don't 
you wish, we were rich ? " 

" Rather ; look at the fur on my jacket, all 
worn into holes. [Moral : Never buy cheap 
things."] 

**Then we should have to go without 
things occasionally — but mine is as bad. I 
will take it ofif my jacket, then you can piece 
yours with the good parts." 

^* I might do the same for you." 

** That you will not." 

" My gloves want darning all over. I quite 
envy Evy. She has all she wants, I think." 

*'Well, there are many worse cases than 
ours ; but I am sure nothing can be much 
worse than shabby gloves, boots, &c. ; then 
the poor people have not the — the — " 

" Conceit, eh ? " 

" No, the pride we have ; so I daresay the 
poor people do not suffer very much more 
than we do." 

**Well, instead of chattering away like 
magpies, suppose you get dressed ; Evy will 
be calling for you before you are ready." 

'' What time is it ? " 
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" Six o'clock. There's father, and tea is 
nearly ready ; be quick down/' 

So saying Alice went down, and Hilda 
began to dress for a concert, she and her 
friend Evy Tremaine were going to that 
evening. 

"Tea's ready, Hilda," said Trixie, her 
youngest sister, coming into the room. " Oh, 
what nice ribbons. What colour are they ? " 

" Blue, little one ; now run down, and tell 
mother I am coming." 

" Doesn't Hilda look nice ?" said John, as 
she sat down to tea. ''What is the stuff your 
dress is made of ? " 

" Black silk in the gaslight, but, chamelion- 
like, it changes colour ; in the clear light of day 
it is rusty-brown," answered Hilda, laughing. 
All trace of discontent had vanished, and only 
smiles remained. 

*' Never mind, no one would know it. 
Come, your tea is poured out." This, of 
course, from mother. 

What a merry time the tea hour was. Each 
had his or her small quota to add to the 
conversation. Mother told how she had 
6 
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made a new jacket for John out of an old one 
of father's, which looked almost as good as 
new. 

Auntie sat still listening to all praising her 
nice light cakes, quiet and dignified, but 
secretly pleased nevertheless. 

John described a drawing he had to do, 
and asked father's advice about it. 

Edie told us of a prize she was sure to 
have, with many a sly glance at father, for it 
was generally understood that he was to give 
them a small sum of money, when they passed 
an examination. 

Then little Harry had his tale to tell. That 
day one of the teachers addressing the class 
said, "Hands up, those who know where 
Sammy Jones lives." Harry Smith held up 
his hand. ''Well, where?" inquired the 
teacher. 

" Please at home, teacher," he answered. 
"She did look vexed," Harry added, '*for her 
face did go red." As Harry had a true idea 
of the ridiculous, he sat there chuckling, and 
eating cakes, until tea was over. Lastly came 
little Trixie, the pet of the house and Auntie's 
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darling. ^* Put your elbows on the table, it 
looks so nice," said Hilda, sweetly. 

The little arms were hastily drawn down, 
and a very expressive look darted across at 
Sister Hilda. *' Til not have you for my lady 
any more, ^cos you are not nice to me." 

** Very well, I can have Cousin Ethel for 
my girl." 

" Nay, now, I arn^t in friends with you ; 
Auntie, tell her so." 

" Hush, there's the carriage. Don't keep it 
waiting." 

"No, we cannot come in to-night," said 
Miss Tremaine, as the door was opened, in 
answer to Mrs. Lester's invitation. *' We are 
rather late, and it is wet." '' Oh ! Mr. Lester, 
are you there } I wish we could persuade 
you to come with us ; do come. Papa is 
not here ; we have only Walter to look after 



us." 



" Not to-night, thank you ; I have to go to 
town later on. I have full confidence in 
Walter s powers ; he will take good care of 
you." 

" That I will," said the gentleman spoken 
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of. " Are you all right ? Good-night, 
friends ! " and so the carriage rolled on. 

" What a night ! Are you both warm ? '* 

" Quite," they answered. 

"We are going into the country in a few 
weeks, Hilda, to see Walter's new house." 

** Are you ? You will not stay very long, 
shall you, Evy ? " 

" Well, I do not know. We may have to 
make some alterations, before it suits his 
highness here. Well, it needs a lady's hand 
about it. The gardens have been very much 
neglected. We must engage a gardener. 
My godmother let everything go to rack, 
except the furniture, which is splendid. The 
whole house looks like a bachelor's abode." 

" Well, and is not that appropriate ? " asked 
Evy. 

" For the present, yes I " 

" Evy, look at that poor child out in all 
this cold. What a sweet face ! " exclaimed 
Hilda. 

" Yes, how sad she looks ! What glorious 
eyes, so wistful and full of expression ! " 

"Mr. Tremaine, could we not stop and 
speak to her ? " 
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" What for ? To hear a whining, pitiful 
pack of falsehoods ? Do you not know that 
the little things are trained to look pitiful ? " 

" That child is no hypocrite," answered 
Hilda, curtly. 

*' You think not ; I used to believe as you 
do, but now I am reluctantly compelled to 
disbelieve all they say." 

*' I would like to prove to you, that you are 
very wrong in your judgment of that girl." 

'' Then your proofs would have to be very 
strong ones." 

*^ I believe in her face," said Evy, "for I 
firmly think — 

That many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 

And many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

'* Pretty fair for poetry, but here we are at 
our journey's end, so no more time for argu- 
ment." 
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CHAPTER III. 

If thou do ill, the joy fades, not the pain ; 

If well, the pain doth fade, the joy remain. — G. Herbert. 

The next morning was beautifully fine. 
Mary rose with a light heart. Robert, not 
too amiable this morning, threw them two- 
pence, saying, "That's for your stale buns, 
ril get something for myself out," and, much 
to the children's delight, walked out, grum- 
bling about a confounded pain in his head. 

Mary briskly set about making a small fire, 
and buying some bread ; then having washed 
in a little cracked tin, they sat down to 
breakfast. 

"Arn't you glad the sunshine is coming 
again, Mary ?" 

" Yes ; for when it gets warm we'll take 
you a good long walk." 

"To Ardwick Green?" asked the boy, 
eagerly. "You know I went once, walked 
all the way there, and — and — '' 

*'Jake carried you all the way back, eh, 
Willie ?" 
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He blushed. ** Yes ; but I am stronger 



now.*' 



She looked at his eager little face, and said 
doubtfully, " You are not yery fat, Willie." 

*' Well, neither are you." 

** Oh, we'll both get strong and well when 
the nice days come," she replied, hastily. 
" Now I must be going. Jake an'me'll bring 
you some dinner." 

So the brave little woman trudged away, 
but a cloud had fallen on her sunshine. She 
had suddenly wakened up to the fact that 
Willie was not looking as well as even he did 
a month ago. 

Jake met her with her papers, and as there 
was a long account of a murder in, they sold 
pretty well. So at dinner time they felt as if 
they dare go home for a few minutes. They 
did not forget their fried fish either. 

" Go and hear .the preacher-man," said 
Willie, '* I want to know, what he says." 

" I will if I can, but I have not seen Peter 
in Market Street." 

" I saw 'im last Monday with a new crutch 
a genelman got made for *im, a proper one ; 
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didn't he feel a swell, that's all ? " said Jake, 
laughing. 

** I wish he'd come and stop with me. 
Call and ask him, will you ? " 

"All right, we will. See, here's some 
bread for your tea ; we must go now." 

Mary and Jake went down a few streets 
until they came to a wretched-looking house ; 
then, mounting three flights of rickety 
stairs, they knocked at a door. No answer. 
They knocked again. 

" Who's there ? " 

*'Mary and Jake, Peter; let us in." 

'* Push th' door, then, can't you ?" 

They entered a dark low-roofed dirty room. 
Lying on a heap of straw was a tall boy of 
about ten years old, his expressive face 
swollen with weeping. 

'' What's the matter, Peter ? " 

''Never mind; you've both your legs, so 
it doesn't matter." 

'* Now, Peter, tell me ; p'raps I can help 
you," said Mary, kneeling down beside him 
and gently taking his hands from his face. 

''Go home, both of you. I — I don't want 
you." 
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'* Don't be a flat, Pete ; tell us what ails 
you ? " 

" Hush, Jake. Peter, Willie does so want 
to see you. He told us to call. What must 
I say to him ? " 

** Tell him I can't stir out of this place. 
Mother 'popped' my crutch last Wednesday." 

'' Why didn't you hide it ? " asked matter-of- 
fact Jake. 

** I did. Did you think I was soft ? Then 
she found it ; I s'pose I'll have to lie here for 
ever now." 

" How much did she pop it for. 'Ave you 
the ticket ? " 

'^ Yes, she threw it down for me, an' said it 
was worth as much as the crutch." '' Pop't 
for sixpence ? " " Go away, Jake Travers, 
I shall only talk to Mary." 

*' Only for sixpence ? Here, give me the 
ticket ; I'll soon have you all right." 

Peter stared as Jake ran down the stairs. 
** What's he going to do? Mother's drunk, 
an' has no tin." 

^' Never mind, Peter, you needn't have spoke 
so nasty to Jake, for he's real good; he's gone 
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to bring your crutch." "Has he? Mary, 
the first money I get Til pay him back/' 

Jake was not long in going his errand. 
" Here you are, Pete/' he said as he entered, 
" an' take better care of it next time." 

** It's easy for you to talk, Jake, but if you 
had a mother what drank you'd find it hard 
work, I'll tell yer." "Well, and isn't every 
thing hard work ? But, never mind, I don't 
mean to be hard on yer; trot off to Willie, an 
stay till we come from th' preaching." 

" All right, but I say isn't it a good un ? 
I'll pay you back yet, Jake Travers." 

That night a gentleman held an open-air 
meeting in the very heart of Deansgate, not 
so far from Mary's room. A small crowd 
congregated around him ; this evening Mary 
and Jake being amongst the number. First 
he gave out the hymn, two lines at a time, 
so that all might remember and sing. " Jesus 
loves me " was the hymn he chose. At first 
they joined in faintly, but gaining courage 
near the end, they joined in heartily. A 
short prayer followed; after which they 
sang — "Safe in the arms of Jesus" this 
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time. Then the gentleman gave an address — 
sermon it could scarcely be called. A few 
went away, when the singing was over. Many 
stayed, however, and listened, and grew in- 
terested as he unfolded the great mystery of 
Divine love to them. In conclusion he said> 
'* Now, my friends, if you forget everything I 
have said this evening, remember these three 
small words, so full of comfort to every 
sorrowing and lonely heart, ''Jesus loves 
you/' If you have no one on earth to care for 
you, so how sinful you be, you have One, 
above all others, in whom to trust, Jesus the 
Son of God ; take all your trials to Him, He 
understands you for He was once man, ' He 
has been tempted, troubled, tried ;' then. He 
knows how to help you, and He will, for He 
has promised to be ' nigh unto them that call 
upon Him.' Are you weak ? He has 
promised that ' His strength shall be made 
perfect in weakness.' Only give your hearts 

into his safe keeping and Heaven '' 

" Heaven," cried Mary. "Jake, that's where 
mother said she was goin', Mr. Preacher, is 
that where the good uns go ? " 
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" Yes," said the gentleman, smiling. 

** And is all we've got to do, to ask Him to 
forget our sins, and love Him, an' be good ?" 

" That is all, and—" 

But Mary's question was never answered. 
A cry of *'the lads is down on us," and 
a crowd of young men and women, many, 
if not all, the worse for drink, rushed 
among them, loudly singing hymns in derision. 
They carried everything before them — the 
people were scattered, the minister could do 
nothing, and the evening ended in a free fight, 
many being badly hurt. 

Mary and Jake went sorrowfully home. 
At her door, he said *' Did you see who the 
leader was ? " 

'* Yes ; good-night, Jake." 

They could neither, in plain words, tell 
each other, that it was Robert Moston. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ask to be found worthy of God's choicest gift ; 
Not by wealth made reckless, nor by want unkind, 
Since on thee dependeth that no secret rife 
Mar the deep life music of her guileless life. 

— P. WORSELY. 

In a bright little sitting-room, before a 
daintily-spread tea table, sat Mr. Tremaine. 
But he did not appear to appreciate these 
things at all. He tried first one dish, then 
another ; but, no, he could not eat. He 
turned impatiently away, wheeled his easy- 
chair in front of the fire, and took up a book, 
read a few lines, then threw it on one side 
muttering, *^ I can't read ^Macaulay' to-night." 
Then he tried a supplement — " a complete 
novelette." " Pshaw, their love troubles 
always end well ; trash ! " As a last resource 
he tried " Ten Years in the Slums." That 
too, shared the fate of the preceding ones. 
Then he gazed in the fire in true orthodox 
fashion. A ring at the door made him start ; 
a voice saying, " Is Miss Tremaine at home ? " 
made him do more. It carried him out inta 
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the hall, made him bring her into his warm, 
<:ozy room, and place her in the chair he had 
been so uneasy in a few minutes ago. 

" No, Miss Lester ; Evy and father are 
spending the evening at the Vaughans'." 

"It doesn't matter ; I only called to ask her 
about some bazaar work." 

" I am glad you called. I have — that is — 
I want to tell you — I want to speak to you." 

" Yes ? " and the clear eyes were raised to 
his, but they fell. Did she read the tale he 
had to tell her ? Perhaps so ; but, with all 
due deference to the reader, we must exclaim : 

Come away, come away, 
When such lovers meet each other. 
Why should prymg idlers stay ? 

We will, however, just take a peep at them a 
little later on. They are sitting at the table 
and, alas for romance and sestheticism, they 
are enjoying it, which, I may whisper, neither 
had done for a long time. A few days later 
it was Hilda's birthday. For weeks there 
had been something very unusual at home. 
All the children had given their Saturday 
pence into Auntie's keeping, and very loud 
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whispers — which, though distinctly heard in 
the next room, sister Hilda could not hear a 
few yards off — passed between them. Some- 
times they would be chattering away quite 
loudly, but when Hilda approached them a 
loud " Hush" produced silence. The evening 
before uncle Joe came home with father to 
tea. He is the children's friend, and was at 
once taken into their confidence. In the end 
Trixie and Harry were well wrapped up, and, 
with their little savings in their pockets, trotted 
off with uncle Joe into the village. Hilda 
wanted to know where they were going, and 
was very much offended at not being told. 
Trixie put her little hand over her mouth to 
prevent herself speaking. Harry set his teeth 
together, but, no, he had to say " My — but you 
will be glad when to-morrow comes ! " A sharp 
rap from watchful John reminded him, and he 
ran away. 

Then came a grand mystery in the sitting- 
room, every one allowed in but Hilda ; she 
would have felt lonely only for the pleasant 
company she had. 

Then in the morning what fun. Trixie ran 
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down in her little white night-dress, " See^ 
Hilda, I bought it, and wish you many returns 
of your birthday." 

** Isn*t it a pretty card ? Uncle Joe wrote 
your name out." 

" It is a beauty ; why, it says — 

* A lovely rose, without a thorn, 
. To greet you on your birthday mom.* 

I shall keep it for ever. It is splendid." 

What a noise ! It was nothing serious ; 
only Harry nearly tumbling headfirst down 
stairs in his eagerness to get to sister. 

" Now, Hilda, don't you call that a beauty, 
eh ? And for sixpence, too. Didn't I tell 
you you would be glad when morning came ; 
I chose it myself, and it says — 

'Happy may your birthday be, 
And very many may you see.' " 

And Harry stands there like a man thoroughly 
conscious of having done a noble action. 

"Well, you have good taste; the flowers 
are brighter than any real ones I ever saw in 
my life.'' 

^* I knew you would like it." 
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" Very well," exclaimed a tearful little voice, 
"you may like Harry's better 'an mine. If 
you like you may have him for your boy, too, 
but I won't never buy you another card with 
flowers on, that's all." 

Then John marched in, shoulders back, 
very nervous, muttering, " Many happy re- 
turns, Hilda," and holds out — what ? A purse ! 

"Just the thing I wanted, John," said Hilda. 

" Let me see it," said father, entering. He 
examined it closely, then handed it back to 
its owner considerably heavier. 

Then came mother, auntie, and Alice. What 
a happy time it was for all ! What a terrible 
contrast to Mary's little home, where the two 
were sitting on the straw, each eating half a 
slice of dry bread ! 

In the evening they were all sitting round 
the fire, and Mrs. Lester said, "You look 
troubled, father." 

" Yes," answered her husband, " I am. The 
evening you went to the concert, I went to 
town. When at the station, returning, a boy 
rushed up to me, breathless. He was only 
covered with rags ; his teeth chattered ; alto- 

7 
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gether, it would be almost impossible to 
imagine a more sorrowful picture. It appears 
he carried a parcel for me once, for which I 
gave him, as I thought, twopence ; but it was 
a penny and half-a-crown. He saw it was a 
mistake, and, in spite of cold and hunger, kept 
it until he saw me, in order to return it.*' 

" What a noble boy ! " 

" Noble I Yes, He had the money in a 
piece of rag fastened to his sleeve. His poor 
hands were so cold, it took him a long time 
to untie it. I held my umbrella over him, 
and a simple action like that brought tears 
into his eyes. If ever our poorer classes are 
to be touched and brought to the Truth, it 
must be by sympathy and kindness, not by 
any sternly set down rules.'' 

" Do you know, where he lives, father ? " 

"No, I took his address down, but 
unluckily I have lost it. It troubles me very 
much, for I promised him, he should hear 
from me. I wanted, if possible, to rescue him 
from the streets." 

" What can we do, father ? " 

" Nothing. I can only look out for him. 
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I would rather have lost five. pounds, than 
that piece of paper, for I saw he trusted me." 

" Can you not remember his name ? " asked 
Mr. Tremaine. 

" No ; I was hurrying to my train, my 
mind filled with other matters, so I forgot all 
except that his name was Jack, or something 
of that sort." 

" Should you know him again ? " 

" Yes ; if only by his clear violet eyes. I 
shall keep a good look-out for him, you may 
be sure.'' 

Alas, for poor Jake ; even now dreaming 
of and expecting the kind ." genelman " who 
was to make him rich. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I bowed my head to meet the smiter's stroke. 

There came sweet dropping oil ; 
I waited, trembling, but the voice that ^oke 

Said gently, " Cease thy toil." 
I leant on God when other joys did fail ; 

He gave me these as well 

Let thine alms go before thee, and keep Heaven's gate 
Open for thee, or both may come too late. 

— G. Herbert. 

The summer days had come, and Willie 
began to dream of a walk to that "earthly- 
Paradise " — at least to him — Ardwick Green. 
The days had been almost all alike to him. 
Mary and Jake had gone out as usual, and, 
when they could, went to hear the '^preacher- 
man." They had faithfully recorded all they 
could remember. Willie now understood 
that there was a kind Heavenly Father, who 
loved him, and could hear him at all times. 
They all regularly said a short prayer taught 
them by the earnest young preacher. 
Jake and Mary strove earnestly to do no 
wroftg action, but it was a hard fight, and 
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separated them from their young companions, 
who called them ** the saints," *' the good 
'uns," and many other such names. But one 
little friend stood by them, and defended 
them — that was Peter, their one confidant 
fidant in those dark days. 

Mary went in' one evening, weary and 
miserable. It had been a terribly hot day, 
and she had not sold many papers. 

Willie was lying asleep. She looked down 
at him. He had a beautiful colour in his 
cheeks — " might a bin painted," she thought. 
She set about making the little room as tidy 
as possible ; then sat down and looked at 
him. '* Tm sure he's going thinner," she 
murmured ; '' an' he couldn't eat half his 
stale bun — he didn't even care for the fresh 
'un Peter brought him.. Oh, dear, I'm all 
alone — what can I do ? But then he's got 
red cheeks — redder than mine, just now; 
perhaps he's all right, and I'm soft." 

"Oh, Mary, 'ave you come .^ I've bin 
asleep." 

" Yes, see here's some bread ; eat that, and 
I've got something nice for you." 
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He looked up, but with small interest. ** I 
can't, Mary ; Tm not hungry," and the little 
head dropped on his arm wearily. 

" Whose bin giving you something ? Don't 
you want to know, what I have for you T 

" Oh, yes, I forgot ?" 

** A nice rosy apple, there ! The old woman 
gave it to me for minding her stall." 

"It's a nice un. We'll eat it atween us. 
You have the bread, Mary." 

** Willie, you're not ill, are you } Your cheeks 
are as red as — " She stopped, for they were 
as pale as her own now. 

** No, I've on'y got a bit of a cough. I'm 
tired of being here, I want to go out." 

" Me an' Jake was going to take you to 
Ardwick Green, but we'd no money, so we 
had to stop and sell, or we'd starve, you 
know." 

" Take me next Sunday, then." 

" Yes, we will." 

But next Sunday was wet, so Jake spent 
the day with them. His poor ragged clothes 
were growing worse and worse every day, his 
old boots were completely done, and his hair 
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came through the top of his cap. " I don't 
know what Til do soon," he whispered to him- 
self. It would have touched the hardest 
heart, that Sunday morning, to have seen him 
sitting on the floor in his little room, trying to 
mend his tattered garments with a piece of 
string, but he was obliged to admit it was a 
failure. He was not feeling very bright this 
day ; he had had a very hard week, and had 
not earned much. 

"Jake," said Mary, that evening when 
Willie was asleep, ** do you think he's ill } " 

*f No, he only wants to get out a bit more. 
We'll take him to the Green next Sunday." 

Next Sunday was bright though oppres- 
sively hot. All Willie's old spirits seemed to 
return, but he soon grew weary, and walked 
very slowly. 

" Are you tired ? " 

** Yes — No, not so very, I wapit to see the 
Green." 

"There, TU carry you a part of the way," 
and Jake bravely shouldered the]ittle man, 
and marched on. 

" Put me down now, Jake." He did so, 
almost gasping for breatVv, 
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* * Why did you carry me so far ? You re tired 



now." 



"In course I ain*t. You are no weight, not 
half as heavy as last time I carried you — 
then iseeing Marys white face, he added 
hastily — least ways, you know I'm stronger 
now, and don't feel it so much." 
At last they reached the Green. 
"Mary! Jake!" cried the lad, "isn't it grand? 
Look at th' grass, an' flowers, an' water." 

They walked all round admiring every- 
thing they saw, then sank down on a form at 
the bottom of the Green. Mary brought 
some bread out of her pocket. " Only bread, 
Mary } Last time we had apples and cakes." 
"We have no money for them things, 
Willie." 

"Never mind," he answered, **it's good 
bread," and he tried to eat a little. Mary sat 
by wiping her moist eyes with her thin shawl. 
" Let us go back ; I am tired." 
So the lonely little things trudged back. 
Jake carried Willie a long way, but then he 
insisted on being allowed to walk. 

"It's going to rain," said Mary anxiously. 
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It was indeed going to rain. Very soon 
their clothes were saturated, but they toiled 
on, and in time reached home. 

*' I'll light a fire/' said Jake, trying to speak 
hopefully. 

" WeVe got no coals ; Bob *asn't bin here 
for ever so long." 

** Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Willie, crying 
bitterly, " TU never want to go out any more." 

Then Mary's tears began to flow. Jake 
tried to whistle and look indifferent, but it 
was no use, his pent-up feelings found relief 
in tears, and for some time there was nothing 
to be heard but the sobbing of these poor 
little waifs. 

** We have nobody to love us," said Mary. 
" We're all alone, an' I know Willie's ill, and 
I don't know what to do." 

" Yes, we have," said Willie, smiling through 
his tears, " we've Jesus, you know ; let us 
ask Him to help us. You say it, Mary." 

So the three children knelt down, and 
Mary said softly : " Oh, Jesus, we are all 
alone ; send some one to help us, or take us 
all — Jake, me, and Willie — to Heaven, soon 
please. Amen." 
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** Mary, we'll say that every night till He 
does — all of us/' exclaimed Jake. 

After this they felt calmer. Jake went ; and 
Mary, with Willie clasped in her arms, soon 
fell asleep. The weeks went slowly on. One 
day Willie was better, the next worse, filling 
Mary's heart with hopes and fears, and 
making Jake really miserable. 

*' You never heard from that gentleman, 
Jake ? " said Mary one day. 

** No ; he's forgotten me. Rich men don't 
care for poor lads. They feels sorry for us, 
when they sees us, but soon forgets. If they 
only knowed, what it was to feel like we do, 
they'd help us." 

" Perhaps he can't find you, Jake." 

" O, yes, he can, Mary. The rich uns iid 
rather sit before their fire with their papers 
than come after poor folk." 

"'Tis too bad. Bob come home last 
night." 

'' Did he pay th' rent ? " 

'* Yes ; but I had such a row with th' land- 
lord. He come and said he wanted paying. 
J said I hadn't no money ; so he said he'd 
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turn us out. But he saw Willie, an' said, 
* Goodness, he's nought but a skeleton ; you 
may stay one week more/ So I just told 
Jesus all about it ; so He sent Bob to come 
and pay it." 

** Has Bob gone now ? " 

** Yes ; he gave me some money to pay 
two weeks' rent ; then 'e'U be back again. 
But, Jake, I wonder, where he gets his money 
from ; don't you .'^ " 

'* I do ; but never mind that. You've got 
troubles enough already." 

Summer passed away, and bleak November 
had taken its place. 

'* Mary," said Jake, anxiously, *' your 
things are too thin for the cold days. What 
must we do } " 

** Yours are worser than mine, Jake ; 
what'll you do } " 

*' Never mind me. You are cold, and on'y 
a girl." 

** Did you have anything to eat to-day, 
Jake ? " 

** Rather," he replied, smacking his lips. 

'' What did you get } " 
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** Never mind." 

That's what you always say, but your eyes 
look as if you was hungry." 

" No bosh, now." 

So things dragged wearily on. Willie daily 
grew weaker, and now could scarcely ever 
leave his straw. Robert seldom came, then 
only to pay the rent and order a small supply 
of coals. The neighbours never came ; they 
were a rough, drunken lot, and shunned these 
children as much as they tried to avoid them. 
Mrs. Mulligan had left months ago. 

One evening Jake entered the room, his 
face beaming with delight, and a bundle under 
his arm. 

^^ What's that.?". asked Willie, feebly. 

*' Guess, both of yoa" 

'' Can't." 

'' Do tell us, Jake." 

The lad proudly untied his bundle, and 
brought out a dark cloak. 

A cry of joy escaped from Mary, " For me?" 

'* Yes, Mary, I got it at *my uncle's,' but it's 
clean ; I saved hup for it. This is for you, 
Willie," and Jake held out a piece of the old 
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luxury, fried fish. Willie took it, trying to 
look delighted. 

** Eat it, lad ; it's prime. Why, Mary, what-r 
you crying for ?" 

" Oh, Jake, you ve bought this for me, and 
your own things is worser than mine, and — 
and — you've not had anything to eat, so's you 
could buy it, I know now." 

A lump came into Willie's throat, *' I can't 
bear you to do these things, Jake," he said. 

" Hush, will yer both ! ^at your fish, 
Willie." But he could only just taste it. Mary 
and Jake finished it to please him. 

The next day Mary appeared without her 
cloak. In answer to poor Jake's astonished 
and disappointed face, she said ** Willie was so 
cold I had to wrap it round him. Don't be 
vexed, I couldn't help it." 

" Everything's going worse, Mary. What 
must we do about Willie } Instead o' Jesus 
sendin' some one to help us, He's — " 

** Don't, Jake. But I don't know what to 
do, he's so white and thin ; he couldn't bear 
me to leave him this morning." 

"Then you go home, Mary; I'll do my 
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work an' yours too, and then I'll come to 
you." 

" You can't, Jake ; it's too much for you 



now." 



** Yes, I can," answered the boy bravely. 
" See, you get some bread with that." 

** I wish we was all in Heaven with 
mother." 

'*So do I; but the snow is coming run 
home, now." 

When Mary went into her room, Willie 
did not speak, only opened his eyes, and 
smiled. 

" Are you better, Willie r 

'* Oh, yes, but I've 'ad such a beautiful 
dream. I saw mother an' Jesus, an' they 
said, *' Wait a bit, you're comin' home soon." 

He lay very quiet all day, with a happy 
look on his face, but could not eat the bread. 

" What must I do," wondered Mary, *' I 
don't know, who to ask in. Perhaps he's only 
tired, and '11 be better soon. He sat up too 
long yesterday." 

Willie solved the question by saying, " Do 
you think th' preacher-man 'ud come an' see 
me, Mary.^" 
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"Yes; he is a good man; he's preaching 
to-night. Jake will go for him/' 

That evening Jake went and patiently 
stood amongst the audience till the service 
was over, then pushed his way up to the 
gentleman, saying, **Will you come an' see 
a poor boy, Willie Moston, sir ?" 

** A poor boy ? Yes, I will. Is he ill ?" 

'* Not ill, only a bit weak, but he wants to 
see you. Mary will be so glad." 

** Who is Mary ? " asked the gentleman, as 
they rapidly walked along. 

"She comes to the preachin' ; has yaller 
hair ; very thin." 

" Yes, I remember ; and deep brown eyes. 
Is she your sister ? " 

" No ; I wish she was, but then she is 
alius kind to me ; so was Mrs. Moston. This 
is the way, sur, up these stairs." 

Jake pushed the door open, and they entered. 

"Good evening, Mary. Is this Willie ?" 

" Yes, sur ; but he's ever so much better 
to-night." 

" Are you, Willie ? " said the gentleman, 
bending down and speaking low. 
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** I soon shall be, sur ; they don't understand 
It ; will you tell 'em ? " 

" Yes ; do you know where you are going, 
Willie ? " 

** Yes ; to Jesus and mother." 

" Thank God ; who told you of Jesus ? " 

" You, sur ; leastways Mary and Jake heard 
you, an' told me. I couldn't rest till I'd told 
you." 

The gentleman bowed his head, and tears 
of gratitude sprang to his eyes. The labourers 
are permitted to see the seed, which they have 
so diligently sown spring up sometimes. 

The gentleman rose and took Mary's hand, 
saying, " Do you know, Mary, that Jesus is 
going to take Willie home ? " 

"Yes; He'll take us all some day, won't 
He?" 

"He will ; but He might take Willie even 
before Sunday." 

" Is he going to die ?" cried Jake wildly. 

Mary did not speak; she had sunk down 
and buried her face in the straw that formed 
Willie's little bed. 

A cry of " Oh, Willie, what'U we do without 
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you/' and Jake rushed away. He knew not 
where he was going — on he went until he 
sunk down exhausted on the ground. He 
stayed there a long time, then rose with a 
pale determined face : ** There can't be no 
Jesus ; He wouldn't treat us like this. I will 
get somethin' nice for Willie, if they prison 
me for it." He stood there alone, not knowing 
what to do. 

•* What a sad face ! " exclaimed a sweet 
voice. 

'* Where ? Oh, thank goodness, at last I 
have found my lost boy." 

A hand was laid on Jake's shoulder. He 
looked up and saw his **genelman" — Mr. 
Lester. 

" My boy, do you remember me } " 

" Oh, yes," answered the boy, bitterly, " I 
remember you ; you're the genelman as 
promised to help me an' never did. Now 
Willie's dying, an' Mary's nearly as bad. I'll 
not forget you — never." And he was walk- 
ing on. 

** Stay, and listen to me. I lost the paper 
with your name on, and have looked for you 
ever since." 8 
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Something in the honest voice struck Jake. 

" Mr. Lester has tried hard to find you; 
but now take us to see Willie," said Evy» 
gently. 

She had struck the right chord. The hard 
look went from his face at once. 

" I will go to the station, and tell Walter 
to take Hilda home and expect us later on.'* 

" Thank you, Evy.'* 

" Now— ^* 

" Jake s my name." 

" Do you not believe that I lost the 
paper ? " 

" Very nearly, sur. Your voice sounds 
good.^' 

Soon, like angels of mercy, they were on 
their way down the dark, dingy street. On 
they went, until they ascended the stairs, and 
turned into Mary's room. Evy looked round. 
Can human beings live here "i was her first 
thought. 

The gentleman — Mr. Sumner — had gone 
to bring a doctor, though his practised eye 
saw it would be of no avail. 

A few moments after, Evy Tremaine was 
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kneeling before Willie, gently smoothing his 
hair back, and stroking his thin little hands. 

** Have you no neighbours, you can call in 
to-night ? '' 

*' No sur ; they're all drunk by this," 
answered poor subdued J ake. 

At that moment Mr. Sumner and the 
doctor entered, very much surprised to see 
visitors. 

*' He will not live long, probably not many 
hours. Naturally he must have been a very 
delicate child, and owing to poor living and bad 
air, consumption has set in. He is now in the 
last stage," were the doctor's words. 

'* We may remove him from here, may we 
not ?'' asked Evy. 

The doctor shook his head, '' No ; that is 
not possible." 

** What can we do for them to-night, then ? 
They cannot be left alone." 

Then Mr. Sumner came forward, *' I will 
gladly stay." 

*' Thank you. I will come first thing in 
the morning." 

They all went, except Jake, who begged 
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to be allowed to sit up with Willie. What a 
long weary night that was ! But the darkest 
hours must end, and first thing in the morning 
Evy and Hilda found their way to the dark 
little room, laden with parcels, and two ser- 
vants following, the ctfie with jellies and other 
dainties ; the other with camp-stools, pillows, 
and a warm blanket. Evy made Willie a 
comfortable little bed on the top of the old 
box, and sent a servant to order coals and 
other necessaries. 

Very soon there was a large cheerful- 
looking fire burning, the little round table 
was set, coffee, good bread and butter, and 
hot rolls wei^ there, and every member of our 
little party seated, except Willie, who lay 
watching theni. Evy had made him eat a 
little jelly, though sorely against his will. 

''If mother and Jesus were here, I think 
this would be as nice as Heaven/' said Willie, 
in his weak little voice. 

Evy and Hilda took all the management 
out of poor Mary s hands. She and Jake felt 
almost dazed — happy that they were so cared 
for, yet sad at the dreadful thought of parting 
with Willie. 
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But' Willie was going home. On Sunday 
morning H ilda said, " He will not last until 
night, Evy. A great change has come over 
him." In the morning he said, **Open the 
window, Mary ; I want to hear the church 
bells." She did so ; but the noise in the street 
below completely drowned the sweet music. 

" Never mind, p'raps — V\\ — hear them — 
Heaven," 

He lay with closed eyes until afternoon. 
Jake was at the foot of his little bed, his large 
expressive eyes fixed on his little friend's face. 

Suddenly Willie s eyes opened. He looked 
at Jake. " You have — bin — good — to us." 

*' Nay, it's th' other way. You an' Mary 
are the only ones as ever loved me." 

The weary eyes closed again. Just then a 
loud peal of bells was heard. Willie started. 
" Listen — they're comin' for me — mother an' 
Jesus — to carry — me 'ome." 

*' Don't go an' leave me all alone, Willie. 
Stay with me ; oh, stay with me," cried poor 
Mary, 

'* I can't Jake — look — after Mary," said 
Willie, his voice growing weaken 
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Jake walked to the other side, and put his 
arm round her. *' I will never leave her, 
Willie, never." 

*' I will look after Jake and Mary," whis- 
pered Evy, in husky accents. 

A heavenly smile o'erspread his face. ^' I 
am so 'appy," he murmured ; and, with his 
eyes fixed on Mary and Jake, his spirit fled, 
to be for ever at rest with that Jesus he knew 
so little about, and yet loved so well. 

*'It is all over," said Mr. Sumner, solemnly. 
*' Another gone from this weary world, so full . 
of pain, to endless happiness." 

Mary gazed wildly round, then fainted 
away into Hilda's arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The brightest gems in heaven that glow 

Shine out from the midmost sky ; 

The whitest pearls of the sea below, 

In its darkest caverns lie. 

He must stretch afar, who would reach a star : 

Dive deep for the pearl, I trow. 

— Chastklar. 

The world goes up, and the world goes down, 

The sunshine follows the rain ; 
Yesterday's smiles and yesterday's tears 

Can never come back again. 

After they had carried little Willie to his 
last resting place, Evy took Mary and Jake 
home with her. But they grew thin and 
pale, until Walter called on a physician, and 
brought him to see the children, he had grown 
to like so well, 

"It would be better for them to go into the 
country, out of town, and away from you all, 
who will remind them of their troubles. Let 
them go, and in a few months you will be 
surprised at the improvement new scenes and 
faces have made," 
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" I have it," cried Walter, springing up. 
*'The gardener, Brown, you know, wants a 
boy to help him ; then my wife, Mrs. Hilda 
Tremaine — that is to be — will require a little 
maid to wait on her ; Evy, with your consent, 
they shall go down to our home in the 
country." 

*' It is just the thing," said Evy, sorrowfully, 
'*but I do not want to part with them. How- 
ever it is for their good, so they must go. 
What do you say, Hilda ?" 

*' I like the idea exceedingly. You know I 
always liked Mary's face, even from the time 
we saw her wet and cold in the streets," 
answered Hilda, with a sly glance at Walter, 
who then looked exceedingly uncomfortable. 

So it was arranged. A few weeks after 
Mary and Jake were on their way to the 
country ; Walter took them down ; his kind- 
ness knew no bounds. 

" Isn't it nice," said Mary, with one of her 
rare, sweet smiles. 

'* Rather," answered Jake, ''it's almost like 
being in Heaven. You see Jesus did send 
US some one to care for us." 
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*^ Yes, rU always believe Him now." 

When our little travellers arrived at the 
station, there was a comfortable Cdrriage wait- 
ing for them. 

" Come, jump in," said Walter. 

** Us, get in that," exclaimed Jake. 

** Certainly ; why not ?" 

"Oh, Jake, you have made me a lady, riding 
in a carriage," said Mary, between laughing 
and crying. 

" What is that ?" asked Walter. 

So they had to explain it all to him. By 
the time they had done; their future home was 
reached, and Walter gave them into the hands 
of a stout motherly housekeeper, who wel- 
comed them right heartily, " Practically as 
well as theoretically," Walter said afterwards. 

Now their trials were nearly over. Happy 
and contented in their beautiful home, they 
rapidly gained health and strength. 

Then, with the summer flowers came the 
young husband and wife — Hilda and Walter 
Tremaine. Then Mary's cup seemed full. 

" Have you no word of welcome for me, 
Mary?" asked Hilda. 
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**So many. I don't know which to say 
first," Mary stammered. 

Jake stood there, looking the love and 
gratitude he would fain have expressed, but 
his heart was too full. We said their trials 
vere nearly over — one great one remained. 
A daring robbery had taken place, and the 
men were captured. The leader was proved 
to be Robert Moston, who was sentenced to 
a very long term of transportation. 

** Mary," said Hilda, one morning, "we 
are going to have visitors here in a little 
while — old friends of yours. Can you guess 
who they are ? " 

*' No, nium,'' 

*' Mr, and Mrs, Sumner." 

^'^ Oh, is he married } " cried Jake, in a dis- 
appointed tone, 

*' Yes ; he was married very quietly last 
week. Some relations of his died lately, so 
the wedding was very quiet. You do not ask, 
whom he has married," 

"No one we know, I s'pose," answered 
Mary, indifferently. 

" Indeed, yes. Miss Tremaine*'* 
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*• Really ? " 

" How grand ! " 

Then poured forth questions more than 
Hilda could answer. He had loved Evy 
from the day he saw her in the little room in 
Deansgate, she told them, but not being rich, 
had not dared to tell her ; but now, Fortune 
having turned her wheel in his favour, all was 
settled to their mutual satisfaction. 

Now, having brought our little hero and 
heroine out of the storm of low life into a 
peaceful haven — **out of Darkness into 
Light"— our task is done. And yet we 
pause, unable to resist giving one peaceful 
picture from the future. 

Not far from Hilda's home stands a small 
cottage "with roses climbing o'er it, and 
happy hearts within." Judging by the musical 
rattle of the cups and saucers, and the merry 
singing of the kettle on the hob, someone is 
preparing tea. Presently the door opens, the 
wife comes out and stands under the porch, 
looking so clean and dainty in her pretty pink 
print dress, snowy linen collar, and muslin 
apron. She has not long to wait. Soon the 
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tall, bonnie youngs gardener from the hall 
comes, and clasps his little wife in his arms, 

'' Watching for me, Mary ?" 

'' Yes, Jake." 

He looks at her with all the old love 
tenderness in his eyes, then bends down and 
kisses her, almost reverently, whispering, 
*' God bless you, my darling." 

So we leave them happy and contented 
in their love, and ourselves more certain that — 

" Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Nonnan blcx>d," 
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